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Universities; the ‘erantine 
_ Arès rested with: the” body 
of Minter, “Phis was even true ( in 


© 
shed? Grated | 


the Studien ‘Universitles; where: for | 


the mos ‘part’ the Students were 
faiv_eniinded® énough to see that this 
Was. essentially, the affair of. the Mas 
ters, and ‘therfore. left it in their 
hands. (TRIS ig not the occasion to: 
discuss etlis,, but, by the time. Me- 
dizeval Universities were mature, it 
would. have been quite impossible — 
for any Graduate to exero.ge the 
right of teaching without the. acqui— 
escence of his Masters, and it was 
by the Masters that the céremony of 
Inception, whereby the candidate: de— 
livered a sort of inaugural lecture 
and thereby became an accredited 
teacher, was performed. The cere- 
‘monies originated as a proof of the 
candidates : ability to exercise in his 
profession: “Indéed this principle was 

‘ exceedingly.” ‘strong and rigid. At 
some : : Univorsities, notably Cam- 
bridge, : à ‘ay “degree | in Glomery -was 
given, that. Js to Say a degree chiefly : 
based on a training in Grammar | 
which “entitled the Graduate to teacht= 
in the Schools of Glomery, for young 
boys before entering the University 
proper. Now in the graduating cere_ 


mony for a degree in Glomery we See - 
an example of the grasp of essentials, .~ 
that faculty ef facing facts, so char, ~ 


acteristic of the Middle Ages, for the 
central part of the ceremony was the 
' beating of a boy. 

itm later days ceremonies became 
formalised, and much Pomp attached 
to:them, It is to be noted that from. 
time to time: disorderly disturbances 
took place, during Inceptions even in 


_ those days, wihen the majority of men: 


. believed in ceremony. There is: Vn 
doubtedly - in. human beings somethings. 
Witch : takes pleasure in theatrical 
display, “it! is that which has produced 
the theatre and Ghureh ritual. In the 
theatre. there are, broadly, tragedy 
and comedy: and. tiagedy alone ean 
be taken seriously, T must assume, 
then, that 
ward their Soft Mother which causes 
modern Students to sit solemn and 
stolid through Convocation, though Ne 
.More cruel critic might call it sheer 
damned hypocrisy. Personally I find. 
_: such performances of the nature of 
comedy. | ir Fo cthe 


Actual: degrees in the middle Ages 
Were ‘somewhat different from. our. 
degrees today, At first, of course, 
they were Very vague, and d lect tiret— 
‘was known indiscriminately ‘as a 
* “Magister,” “Professor,” “Doctor,” or 
even ag “Dominus.” These wera 
terms of respect, and had departed 
from any specific differences of 
Classical times, 
inus" was also applied to the Al- 
nughty gave it no specific meaning, 
and did not imply flattery, when ad_ 
‘dressed to an earthly superior, 


In practice tle degree for an Arts - 
Course was elther Master of Arts or 


‘Philosophy, and the two 
There was the Doctor-. 


Doctor of 
were parallel: 


ate of Civil Law: and the Doctoraté of | 


Decrees on Canon Law, and Uso the, 
Doctorate’ “of Divinity for Theoldzy, 


(Continued on Pagë Pour) 
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the most part, in Mediae= STE 


it ig thelr patriotism to | 


“ne fact that “Dom- 
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Surely ye: ss ‘the people, ‘and ae 


asain shalt: der with your AE ITE ER 





little dreamed: of the responsive chord 


talist and his ‘représentatives here. 
Chesterton. and. > “Montr ‘eal’s ‘upper 
ten” may worship: gt different shrines; 


but when it comes, to infallibility, not 
the infallibility” of À person or a, dogma, -— 
, but in the abstragt, and for its own 
sake, they stand: for once, though un--. 
ots consciously, on common ground. But 
Th the. 


here this sweet concord ends. 
appplication of their mutual faith, 
Chesterton and his arch-enemies part 
company, He harks back to the in- 


fallibility of the Pope: they bow down 


to that perfected result of human his- 


bory, that “heir of all the ares,” the | 
infallible business man. ; ; 


Flere is an anchor. for the’ soul: the 
long-sought philosophy with its. roots 


_ deep in the Age Of: “Paith, Y yet adap- 


ERS : _ 
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This artiéles UE ‘appear in inree a 
He por; of which, Wiis és 3 s the first rte 


s'est 


"EN Ghetterton, that aingle: d 
Fe sent declared . 
that “a; belisr. in infallibility. ee 


as KT. ount ” 
is the first requisite of progress,” hes “were; | of so much accou 
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The Virtue of Boot-Cleaning 






‘emeimber the fascination of Puss in. 
‘Boots . or of those magic: ‘Seven League 


Boots. ‘of romance? Or to come own 


. to! hfstorical times, boots to the Greeks 


thats the 
‘Tragic &: Comic Muses were familiar 


Ty. bo 3 eciall “af- 
he was striking in: the. American cap. Wy. known by the boots sp Ys 


fepled ‘by their— interpreters on the 
stage: “The Romans followed suit: nay 


-more, ” they have handed down to his- 
Wory | ‘one of their twelve Caesars, sone 


thought worthy of semi- divine ‘hon- 


> ours: hy. his contemporaries, undef, the 


name ‘of Caligula, asa record of the 
Hoots” he was accustomed to wear. 
What, again, is, the busicin, in which 

“buskin'd- bards”: took pride, but 
a te And what more noble tributo 
to the boot could - our ancestors have 


contrived than to recall by them the 


‘ 


ælorious victories of! ourselves and 
our allies and the names of the great 
commanders’ -who inspired these vic- 


tories? What for example, would Jos 


' Sedléy have. been without his Hessians 


to’. continye 


= = 


his well-fitting buck— 











ee: | Requieseunt 


OWN beside the. swaying pine- “trees, 


_Just-above the: sea, ER 
Der There they lie’ in. quiet: ‘slumber; oe 
à UATE Hija Who were: once. as we. Beat 


2. Ted | t 
Branches green Dove the oki L 


: + 
0 a { ar i. rr 


Murmur mournfully; | a 
Heavy waves below them breaking 


Echo fitfully... 


No.one understands the burden 
That the pine-trees sing, 
And the thunder of the sea-waves 


Is a solemn thing. 


: But the men who sleep:in quiet | pau u (3 


: Do not hear the sound: 


: Nothing breaks the perfect stillness : ff | 


Of their rest profound, 


4 


And the pine trees sway: forever, 
_ » Down beside the sea, : 


‘Where the waves in mournful cadence 


ETS HEM, 
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ted to the needs tof modern life of 
which it is. the: product. 
fountain of progtesë, ES | 

But ke. most ‘great - systems of 
knowledge, it has ‘been of slow and 
unconscious. growth; and Mantreal’s 


material greatness has overshadowed , 
Hence” 


her intellectual ‘pre-eminence. - 
Philosophical Industrialism still “a- 
waits: full expression, and the cordial 
appreciation whiçh is its due. That 
task is for other hands: The aim of 
this essay is to sérve rather as a brief 
introduation to the subject, making 
use, wherever possible, of existing 
fragments by recognized authorities. 


In ‘this connection my thanks are due 


to the Montreal “Star”, an@ “Stan- 
dard”, whose files have been of great 
value, and to my many friends in tne 
metropolis, from: whom I have ventured 


tio quote freely, 


xe CO » + 


Philosophicai | ‘Indus! rialism opens a 
new era in human knowledge. Differ- 
ing radically from alt previous systems 

(Continued on Page Two) | 


/Fkins? 
This ig the . 


tet ft pe 
And perhaps even the :-two 
heroes ‘of Waterloo owe something of 
their fame to the-fact that long after- 
wards every self-respecting man trad 
pair of Bluchers and à pair of Wel- 
ingtons in his boot- cupboard,’ Even 
today Where would Charlie Chdplin be 
qathout his boots? 
: No, it cannot be denied that there i is 
a something about boots whioh lifts 
them up from the rest of a. man’s 


wardrobe, ‘from his hats, ‘his ‘small- 
clothes or even a laced ang ruffled — 
coat, 


And ‘can we be proud of Our boots 
unless they are cleaned? There, there: 
fore, can be nothing degrading about 
the operation; 
ourselves by authority; from literature, 


we may: remember that Mr. Pickwick 
would | never have - discovered the 
treasure he found in Sam Weller, hart 


- he not come. upon him at the White -- 


Hart Inn in Southwark, busy cleaning 
“eleven’ pairs of boots} and one shoe 


as tongs to number six, with {te 


Wooden leg.” In fact, if you have 


eG Professor Basil Williams | site 


BP OOTS, boots, boots! How/ they j 


| are. interwoven “with iptory. 
and: lerena too. Who does’: not 


ergy. 


“lone 


_.While engaged on the stubborn: task 
“2 of making ‘clear 


| fimited’ views on. nistory,, as a formid= 
_ able Prospect, ‘ 


Occupation of life. 


and if wemust fortify ~ 
ed moments Of 


a praised 


(sé he re 
boots, “you must clean: ‘them yourself 
or get somebody else to: ‘clean them» 


for you. 4 ee aE es | 


fhe 


Here. in Giada: we generally clean 


our own boots:—and a very. good 
‘thing too; though I must admit I did 


not always: think so, I’ remember 
when I was’ firgt coming out to Can-. 


_ ada an American — friend solemnly 
LS warned me :- 


. have to make. up your mind to: and 


—"One thing. you will 


that is that, unless you 80 to a shoe- 
shine parlour every day, you: will al. 


ways have ite clean your own boots; 
- everybody does it on our, :side;”? and 
he emphasized his meaning: by re- 
_ lating to me the gruesome tale of a. 


travelling English profedsor, who nei-: 
ther knew that he ought to clean his. 
boots, nor did” so; but religiously put. 
them outside. his: door every night, 


‘and toolc them in again next morning 


—fouler ang fouler every day. à 


.. Now. I had: cleaned boots before, to. 
. Say nothing of stirrup leathers, sad-. 


dies, bits and stirrup- irons; and Œ:. 
knew that the job took time and en- 
But that had been while cam- 
paigning, and chiefly,in camp, when 
there was little else to, do Save dissem- 


inate camp rumours of ‘One's: OWn and 
digest those |: 


disseminated. by others, 
I confess, 3: looked: down the 
vista of daily boot- cleanings, 


Now, 


to: ‘others my own: 


‘3 of hoot-eleanine have. 
| and I am bound to say |” 


Tiré yeat 





now cial 
that my opinion of this pursuit has . 


entirely changed, In fact I now regard 
it as a very necessary part'of any 
historian's equipment, 

To derive) full enjoyment ang profit 
from: the Operation, ithe wise man: 


| waits until he has collected | several 


pairs, and can’. then’ fling; himself into 


«à Perfect: “Orgy, of boot-cléaning. This 


orgy has rare: qualities, is 


Tn the: first place. it gives a certain 


amount of. exercise; exercise most 


 ‘healthful to the student or professor. 


buried - for. A large part of the day in. 
his books ‘For “your polishing. at 
least is no “child's play, I warrant you, - 


‘and no selfrespecting man will go. 
abroad in boots of his: own cleaning © 


without that honest polish. 

| Secondly a successful bout of À 
awakens Spiritual pride; no mean 
pleasure; and with justice, tt is not 
so much the Disasutes of seeing your! 
Own face reflected in a worthily po-=. 
lished boot, though that in itself is 
not to be treated lightly: ; it is stilt: 
‘more the joy of achieving ‘somethins : 


which is not in your ordinary line of 
business. T° or. you will'often find that. 
“4 Man takes far more pride in his 
trivial hobbies—his by —products your 


might term them,—than :in the, main 


Tell a, Poet that 
you admired his last round of gol£: 


and he will be prouder than if you. 
have read with delight or even Fong, 
to the length of buying a volume of. 
_ his poems. Admire the Sketches that 


a great “banker makes in his snatche. 
leisure, and he wily 
be. more grateful to you: than if ‘you 
his <sklfut operation of æ 
Breat financial stroke Louis XVT, per. 
haps rightly, esteemed. his Skill in éar— 
pentry at a. higher value: than: ‘his 
state craft, while Diocletian and 
Chartes V, rulers of half the world, 
(Continue on Page four) 
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Canadian Boek Weck 





+ 


| A LL who are interested jn books and” in the aiterature of our own 


country, are aware that the fourth annual:'Canadian Authors’ Book 


Week is now running his course. Canadian authors meeting in solemn 
conclave have : again decided that it will be’ tothe ‘interest of Canadian ~ 
literature—and | ‘incidentally of themselyes—to ° inaugurate another pre- 


Christmas drive to boost the home product. ‘The co-operation of the book-_ 
sellers has been secured, and advertisements are ‘urging us to support home. 
literature by “giving Canadian books this Xmas.” In the book ‘department — 
on the mezzanine floor of one of our large department stores would-be-popular 
authors are haranguing the curious mob on the merits of the literature türned _ 
out by their fellow members of the Canadian Authors’ Association. The news- 
papers have rallied nobly to the cause, the libraries are with us, and it looks 
as if a “boost-Canadian-literature” campaign under efficient business organ- 


ization would once more go over the (Op ‘with considerable pep. - 


Now in spite of the sympathy we may feel for the aims of the Canadian 
Authors’ Association, and kowever much we may wish to encourage the hope 
of a Dominion wide literary renaissance, we doubt whether the systematic 
commercial’ ‘boosting of Canadian books such as is being undertaken this week © 
will be of any real yalue in stimulating the growth of our country’s art or 
in fostering a great literature. Indeed, it may be quite reasonably contended . 
that such an attempt to artifically force the rare plant of literature will 
prove positively harmful and degrading. 


The public is reproached for not buying Canadian hooks, But is one to * : i 
“buy a book merely because it is the work of a Canadian, when, as has so ©” 


far most often been the case, it is not so good as the work of English and * 
American writers? Public neglect of Canadian books 1s due for the most-part : 


© to their evident inferiority; and, after all! it is not so much. Canadian books 
* that we should like to see the public buy, as good books. 


When a Canadian author possessed of imagination and ability appears he 
“does not have.to beg for recognition. The early poems of Bliss Carman, 


Cyrus Macmillan’s Wonder Tales, Stephen Leagock at his best, the poetry 
and short stories of the late Marjorie Pickthall—these stand in no need of 
advertised propaganda. Let one work of genius come out of Canada, as 
“Maria Chapdelaine”’ 
French is spoken. 


And lastly,: the chief reasons why Canadian authors are not supported = 
here as they are in the United States are reasons that will not be sels 
by as many as fifty-two Canadian Book Weeks in a year, The first is that: 
we have a ‘population, and hence a reading public, that is insignificant in 
comparison to that of the States. And the second is that Canadian writers : 
are not yet good enough. Moreover they will never. he able to create a litseature st 


worthy of this country as long as they keep one eye on the money bags. A’: 


little less talking, and a little more sincere writing every week of the year 
is what we want in place of an annual Book Week. 





The Sunday Musicale 








second term; an ambitious programme for so young a Society. 


At these musicales, the Club will be at home to its fellow Students, who | 


will all be welcome. They are urged to bring their friends. The first 


recital will consist of instrumental and vocal solos, of a type that will 


appeal to every student in the University. The vocal solos will be given by 
a guest artist, because no members of the Club have professed a talert for 


_ singing, but the/performer is said to be among the foremost vocalists in the 


city. 
By helping this small body, we will encourage it to expand and take its 
place among the musical organizations of other Universities. 
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necessarily for publication) on all manuscripts submitted. 
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did, and it-will ‘find readers wherever English or 


E have received several anonymous contributions, and would like 
to remind contributors that they must put their name and year (not 
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Discovery of Montreal 


(Continued from Page One) 





in having quite outgrown the silly su- 


| _perstition of thinking, it has found the 


nues 


“royal road’ not to learning, but to 

hia : / 
that higher knowledge which learning 
serves only to obscure. The business 


~man does not need to think, he knows. 


Untrammelled, moreover, by the cur- 
ious ancient delusion of consistency, 
he is free from the boredom of even 
knowing coherently. To such a phil- 
osophy all things are possible, all ave- 
are » open—“aill thoughts, all 
passions, all delights, whatever fills 
‘this mortal frame. ELSI ON 

The. rejection of these, pathetic Yal- 


acies is more than: simple pedantry. 
* Œt is fundamental..»Philosophical In- © 
& dustrialism is intensely practical, It 


nevér for a moment. loses. touch -with 


‘the facts of everyday. ‘life, and herein 
* ‘lies one of the secrets of its success, 


‘What's wrong with: the. world?” is 


‘: the great question of :our.day. The 


‘ M* 


FTER a lapse’of scarcely three weeks.since the Burke recital the | 
music club announces another interesting musical event. This is a … 
musicale, which will take place_on Sunday afternoon, December the — 
fourteenth, This event will be followed by a series of similar ones in the 


characteristic enersy, 


“must 
“ished pastime. 


- Below, among drowned daisies, 


older philosophers. are hopelessly at 


-wariance where they answer at all, 


The Philosophical Industrialist, with 
decision, and 


finality, at once Bays: “Theories, This 


Âs the principle of. evil, -the source of 
all our troubles, 


and against it we 
must wage relentless war.” The {deal 
is a theoriless world, 
safe for the business man. ‘Unfortun- 
ately this is impossible jif the vicious 





In Dream 


I saw a man walking 


On a rain swept hill, — 
I heard a man talking | 
In à ruined mill— | < 


But where the. one was 
ace going... À: 
| arc what the other said 
Are more ‘than. be 
| knowing, | | 
When I waken in my bed. 


Tl 


a 


.—]J. G. 








_ practice of thought is to be tolerated. 
Where the mind ig allowed to work, — 


an “idea” or “theory” of some kind is 
inevitable; and faced with the-havoe 
Wrought by thinkers in all ages, we 
ruthlessly cOnDI ag a once cher- 


The battle ig titanic; for the theor- 
ist, like the poor, is always with us, 


..-and the theory js hydra-headed. De- 


molished once, it’ reappears 


THE COUNTRY..BEDROOM 





room's 2 square and candle- 


lighted boat, 
In the surrounding ‘depths of, night 
afloat. ; 
My windows are the Pees and 
| the seas à GA 
The sound of rain on! ‘the dark apple 
‘trees, 4 
_ Sea monster-like: beneath, an old 


horse blows 


‘A snort of darkness - from nbs) sleeping 


1 


ANOBE SES) 


Far 
off, hark! 

Far off one owl amidst the waves of 
dark, 





—Frances Cornford 
D 
MADRIGAL 
A Y Love in hex attire doth shew 
her wit, 
It doth so well become her; 
For every season she hath dressings 
fit, / 
For Winter, Spring and Summer. 
No beauty she doth miss 
When all her robes are on: 
But Beauty’s self she fs 
When aah er robes are gone. 
—Davison's 
1602, 
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. cause I want it. 


a world made — 


in a. 


Poetical Rhapsody, 





es 
thousand doubly powerful forms. - 
These are the special enemies of 


Philosophica] Industrialism, For the 
older ideas, such as ‘“Laissez-faire”— 
it keeps a sentimental Kindness, even 
condescending to use them. Perhaps it 
would not “break the butterfly upon 
the wheel.” But with the rest there 
can be no truce, In the words of one 
of. its critics, Montreal “looks upon 
new ideas as positively immoral.” 


Under the circumstances, Socialism 
and kindred manias get very ‘roughly 
handled. For Socialism is one and 
indivisible, and Marxian Communism, 
though gray-headed, has lately’ uns 


der ‘gore a strenuous rejuvenation_ in 


Russia, ‘Lenin is the terror of the nur 
Ber. “Bolshevik” ig’ a name to ‘conjure 
with, In the vocabulary of ‘Montreal 
‘it leaps the barriers of place ‘did time 
to become a universal title. “It ‘has 
nearly” silenced those who doubt :that 
our social order, in every part,<is'eter< 
nal,’ “pertect, and divinely established. 


But. the since, man has other 
arroys in hig quiver, Fe glances at 
the title, (he need reai¥t no farther) of 
Ramsay MacDonald's article: x “Why 
Socialism Must Come. " “Oh! yes! Be- 
‘Everything, must 
be: divided up-equally. If we dia that 
to-morrow it would all be upset in a 
week's time¢’ The simplicity and di- 
rectness, the naked grandeur, of this 
unanswerable yeply! None of your 
arguing or reasoning; only plain, 
downright, commonsense: This is 
what has made us what we are! 


Surely here if anywhere is proof ab- 
solute. But to satisfy the most. ex- 
acting, the Philosophical Industrialist 
‘proceeds to Farmer Dobson's masterly 
refutation of Socialism. Says that 
worthy (in Tennyson's ‘Promise ‘of 
May"): “And hé call out among our 
oan men, “The land belongs’ to the 
people." " Dora: “And what ‘did you 
FT to that?" ‘Dobson: ‘Well, ‘TI says, 
s'pose my pig's the land, and you says 
it ,belongs to the parish, and theer be 
a thousand i’ the parish, taakin® in the 
women and childer; and s'pose I kills 
my pig, and gies it among ‘em; why 
there wudn’t be a dinner for nawbody, | 
and I should ha’ lost the pig.” It isa 
sad commentary on human nature 
that even‘ after this there are still 


those who will challenge the 
dogma of private enterprise, 


Encre 


(To be Continued) 
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“AM IN LOVE WITH HIGH FAR- 
SEEING PLACES” 
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“am in love with nigh far-see: ng 
places 


That: look on plains half_aunlight and 


half-storm, Les 
In love with hours when from the 


- 


circling faces 
Veils’ pass, and laughing fellowship 


~~. ‘glows warm. 


/ 


’ ~You ‘who look on me with grave eyes 


| where rapture 
And April love of 
… fessed— 
The Gods are good! 
free to capture! 
Life has mo walls. 
your breast! 


living burn con- 
the world lies 
Oh, take me to 


Take me—be with me for a moment’s 
. Bpan! 
with all unveiled faces, 
I seek the wonder at the heart of 
man; 
I would 
places. 


I am in love 


go up to the far-seeing~ 


While youth is ours, turn toward me 
for à. Space 

The marvel of your rapturé-lishted 
face, 


—Arthus Davidson Hecke 
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Genius of Gemier Seen at His Princess Show 


Majesty's in Moliere Comedy 





“TRMIN GEMIPR and the 
M company from the famous- 
Theatre National de l'Odeon 
ef France opened their Montreal en- 
gagement Montay night with an ex- 
cellent performalice of .Moliere’s “Te 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” The choice 
was a fortunate ote, The, play does 
*. not call for the kind of emational act- 
. ing for which these greatartists are 


. justly, famous, but it does. demand a 


fine: sense of humour and ;a, rollicking 
good nature, of which they, had an 
- abundanc?. The audience. may not 


bave: gone home greatly. moved or 
very : 


impressed, .but it went ‘home 
happy, which is just (or almost) as im- 
cant pals à 

«ie Bourgeois Gentilhomme” is an 
-ald + favourite with most Erenchmen, 
as: well as with most non- Frenchmen 
who have qrassed the stage of Fresh- 


a "man. French at any tell-regulated 


“ university. The audience réceivel all 
the” 'ameient witticisms with fhe joy 


UE of reeognition, and ! hailed' ‘the suc- 
hs ecesive | scenes AS old friends: and for- 


companions. ‘Monsieur 


epoch- matin. 


mé;: ='poon 
Jhufdain's. | 


for forty years without knowing it. 
could not have been more hilariously 


receivied if it had been heard for. the- 


| first time. 

But there/was much more ‘than 
Moliere in Monday night's production. 
There. was the genius of Gemier, 
which not only brought out all there 
to be in the. pla but 


a double share of the honours, 


ORE 
justly “famous fn al corners of the . 
earth, that he had been talking prose. 


as he 
is also responsible for the direction of 


the performance, which runs smoothly 
and effectively from beginning to end, 


The rest of tie company gives him 
admirable support, M, Alfred Pasqualj 
is brilliant as the Maitre de Philosophie 
who discourses én prose and verse, 
and teaches his interested pupil ~the : 
hidden : se¢rets of vowel pronun: 
cation: Mi: Donnio as Covielle, an 
Mme.-Lucienne Parizet as Nicole de 
serve special praise. Mme. Charlottes 
Clasis as Jourdain'a very critical with 

seems. rather to take her 


in some! fine: singing nad some fair: 


dancing: ‘during the performance, 
while the Turkish ceremony, in which 
Jourdain receives the specious. title 
of Mamamouehl, is a riot of fun. 


“6 a - i - ; 
Le “Bourgeois Gentilhomme will 1. ing of Bach haa reached our ears and 


be repeated this afternoon ‘and ‘Satur- ni We were not idisappointed'in the re- . 


day evening. “Le Procureur Hallers,” 


a sort of Jelyll and Hyde play. will. 


be given to-night and Saturday ma- 


tinee. ‘Thursday night, there will be | 
a French version of ‘The Taming of 


the Shrew,'s with Gemier as Petruchio. 
Friday night, “Le Marchand de 
Venise” with Gemier as Shylock. Any 
one of these performances is ‘sure to 
be. wel] worth seeing. 

—QO, K. 
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part too — 
FRE nou sufficient regard | 


RS 


5. Markable 
‘ gave of the Bach Prelyde and Fugue 
.-“in G, minor. 
. quisitely played and roused the au- 


of Music 


wed uberman 





HERE were many people who 
did not attend Huberman's 


recital last Sunday solely be- 
qause they had never heard of him 
before and assumed that he wag there- 
fore only a second rate. violinist. On 
the contrary Mr. Huberman is a great 
artist, He is ‘acclaimed. as such in 
Europe and in the States. It speaks 
little for the musica] education of the 
Montreal public that they know 50 


+ -little about Who's who in. the.interna- _ 


tiorial world of music, 


A scant audience and many late 


-comer's tended to upset. Mr, Huberman 


in his first number, the Cesar Franck 


Sonata. Yet. though lacking’ jn ‘feeling | 
the artist gave a startling _rendition 


of this difficult composition. 

Mr. Huberman’s fame.for his play- 
interpretation: which he 
It was simply and ex- 


dience to the greatest enthusiasm. As 
an encore he played a Bach Gavotte. 


The Tschaikowsky Concerto was .. 


magnificent, Huberman made Hea- 
venly music out of it. One could not 
say which movement was the more 
delightful. Al] were perfect, 


The last group began with two. 


waltzes of Chopin arranged by Mr. 
Huberman himself for violin and 
piano. 


average 


- Kean, 


Not up to Par 





that the series of 


SUPPOSE } | 
three or four excellent shows at 


the Princess that came to an end 
about three weeks ago is responsible 
for the very marked drop below the 


weeks, Certainly the current ‘bill at the 
vaudeville house is not up to the 
mark. ‘The only completely pleasing 
act was that in which Herman’ Tim- 
berg entertaified: with his droll foole 
ery, clever steps and original type of 
humour. He’ was ably assisted by | 
Sammy Timberg who entered; well 
into the spirit of the comedy, and did 
some potent work, on the piano. One 
of the headline acts is “Mr. Richard 
the Distinguished. Legitimate « 
Actor in Characters from ‘Famous — 
Plays.” Mr. Kean is a typical ex- 
ample of the broken down ham actor 
donning a black coat and assuming » 
a mournful ind ‘supposedly tragic air 
while he mumbles. lines from Shakee 
spedre or from some ‘crude melodrama, 
with equal lack of good taste. Shakee- 
speare turns: in’ nis grave twice daily 
this week ‘when ‘Mr. Kean stoops 


- down at the ‘back of the stage to 


don.a red robe and a crucifix, which 
transform him from “an old bachelor’? 
to “Cardinal Wolsey.” ‘Marewell,’? 


he mumb'es hoarsely; “a long fare- 


well to all MB greatness.” His char- 
acterisation of an old miser: consists 
principally in picking fleas off hime 
self, which) is better than mispro- 
nouncing the ck ssics, and at least ia : 
mildly amusing to loyera of low com- 


ji: the shows of the last two 





was ,meone | The first, op. 64 No, 2, was u | + 
added and — interpreted eal! Prear- JL ncompar able res ‘scintillating | spark-like music, re- nt nan D Re eta 
ranged so that the result HOE VE 2 SIT : ike markably played,” The second} op. 10. js the most obnoxious male in ex- 
as delightful as possible. . There ate refuse to believe that Pavlowa ei NO ANS cauary well done, stance, he takes off his hat, lets! 
the. fine understanding. ot. al ne [ has Made her farewell tour, all” Two dashing Spanish dances by is haiv down, and shows you | 
e mere oe et ort the ee the press agents to the contrary Sarasate followed. Huberman put his he is a gl. After that the act 
comedy. material “hich — they eae ‘notwithstanding. In the first . place, ae whole heart into the playing of the | livens up. a bit, the most amusing 
: é handling: | pew A was nie" | on Ce know Ar reell tours are, -; Romanza andaluza, the first, and Pave. touch being jazzy Miss Shaw's sing- 
dent Jcy GT making ai a ¥ rend now! ‘any of ‘them great artists |, a brilliant interpretation of the Jota ing of à pathetic, .come- =tO- Mother-my Ba Ry ; de 
out of every sens an ato soe are prone to make before they are navaira, the second. As encores he. wandering-boy type of song, Charles ath te 


nn 


ess op 


Ss es à 
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‘throwing seriousness. and sobriety to 


the winds for at least one evening, 
and in joining with the audience in 
its hearty enjoyment of the old mas- 
terpiece. | 

‘The play itself ig too well-known to 
require much corh 

Moliere’s comedies, it was not writ- 
ten merely for the fun of the thing, 
but to point a moral. Moliere evi- 
dently balieved in the function of 
laughter as 2 social corrective, as 
at-once a criticism: and-a condemna- 
tion of certain: foibles and weak- 
nesses to whieh: human flesh is heir. 

He was wbways laughing at the 
‘grorld,-at ita misers, is misunthropss, 
its: social climbers; rarely with them. 
“There is a seriourness. underlying his 
jusvery joke But the joy, of it is that 
“oe à if we fail to spot the serious- 
ness (as many Of us will), and neg” 
lect the moral (as dll of us do), we 
can still set so much real pleasure out 
of what he has 10 offer us. 

‘In this play: Moliere has picked {or 
his target the social climber, the nou- 
veau-riche merchant who ‘apes the 
mannets and-customs of the: “gens ~de 
qualite” and who looks forward to an 
“aliifamnee with a noble family. Incident. 
ally there are gibes at the: expense of 
the- professors of the gentler arts cf 
dancing, music and philosophy and vie 
‘not so gentle art of bearing .arms. 
There Isa ridicule of the airs. and 
graces of the pseudo- nobility, of ‘lie 


current conception of gentlemanliness |, 


and honour. 

Gemier plays the title-role, naturally, 
and proves himself a comedian of 
exceptional skill and cleverness. If his 
reputation in More serious parts is 
deserved, his versatality must be re- 
markable. He gives a. striking. inter- 
pretatign™ of Jourdain, ,with a full 
appreciation of all the comedy values 
which have made the characten 
famous for many generations. He gets 


À 


‘the second place, 


ent. Like all of | 


stirring... adventures. 
does his first noble deed in the public 


really to be taken seriously. And in 
Pavlowa is So un- 
mistakably at the height of her ca- 
reer, with so clear a title to all the 


laurels that an admiring world can of- — 
fer her, that it would be difficult, if — 
not impossible, for her really to say © 
If the im- 


good- -bye at this moment. 
possible has happened, and we have 
ideed seen: the last of her, we Can at 


least thank our very lucky stars that, 


we did not miss her last triumph. 

The “Don Quixote” ballet, 
which ‘the: Montreal 
opened:.on’ Thursday night, 
light. 


and the musical score (by  Minkus) 
forms a perfect setting. 

. The baHet is in a prologue and two 
acts. It opens in ‘a room in Don 
Quixote’s house, where the impracti- 
cal, dreaming knight (M, Domoslaw- 


ski) and his faithful Sancho.Panza (M. . 
Markokski) buckle on their armour — 


and set out in quest of ‘strange and 
Don 


market: place in Barcelona, uniting 


two lovers who are separated by the, 


iron will of an angry father. Inciden- 
tally, this act is productive of some 
delicious fooling with Sancho Panza 
as its centre, and of some beautiful 
dancing by Pavlowa and. by 
Butsova, who deserves a fair share of 
the honours, 6 

The climax comes in the second act, 
in which the adventurers reach the 
enchanted Forest. Here a» lovely 
Cupid (Butsova) leads her fairy fol- 
lowers in, a dance that cannot be much 


less : beautiful than Fairyland itself, 
Here’ Don Quixote crosses swords 
with the brave Knight of the Silver 


Shield (Laurent Novikoff) by whom 
he is bested. And here the faiy Dul- 


= 


with .. 
. engagement ;. 
is a de-... 
‘The dancing is of unfailing... 
beauty and’ interest, the pantomimic/ 
interpretations are skilful and clear, ~~ 


Quixote ~ 


Hilda — 


played Rondo des lutins and Schubert's 
“Ave Maria” 


Mr. Schultze, the peconinenist de 


serves especial credit for his more 


than commendable performance. Not: 


once did he detract from Mr, Huber- 
man’s playing, as it is so easy to do 


= in the style of programme which the 


artist had chosen, | 

It is unfortunate that Montrealers 
seem to be unable to attend concerts 
on time. Mr. Hubermian’s recital was 
nearly ruined by late arrivals, He 


took the right stand, however, when : 


‘he announced that if there vas any 
more ushering while ‘he’ ‘Was playing 
he would refuse to continue. 


_-If the loca) managers” are. afraid to 


discipline the public it is. time the ar—. 


tists themselves insisted on the proper 
arrangment being made to usher the 
tardy into their seats, | 


—W, Ss. 





cinea (Paviowa), the beautiful lady ‘ot 
whom he has dreamed, ties her scarf 
around _ him and nace: 
Knight, | 

The Divertissements with 
the Pavlowa productions 
end were of the usual high- order, 
Theré was. on Thursday night a bi- 
garre Chinese dance of Tschaikowski’s 
by Miss Rogers and M. Winter, a 
dainty interpretation of the Paderew- 


PRE À 
which 
invariably 


“ski minuet. by Butsova and M. Vajin- 


ski, a delightful Strauss Pastorale by 
Miss Stuart and Oliveroff, a lively 
Glinka Mazurka, a repetition of the 


_tavourite Dance of the Hours, and, far 


from least, the Swan Dance, for which 
Heaven be praised. That alone (I 
have seen jt eight times) is 
worth going miles to see. No 
could have lived 
fully, 

No! J refuse to. believe that Paviowa 
has made her farewell tour. 


LE 


always 
Swan 
or died more grace- 


. : and, Madeline 
 Scandals” offer an animal imitation. 


him her 


‘We sit and talk, and kiss 


Dunbar, | 


act that has some good moments, 
though I saw the thing done better 
at Loew's not so very long’ ago. “The 
Rebetlion,”- called a satire on the 
present craze for syncopation, is very 
good waile ihe jazz band featured in 
the act is Playing, but the orchestra is 
too often interrupted by an absurd old 
man with long hair and a deep voice 
called Public Opinion—though I sus- 
pect it Wag only Mr. Kean in an- 


other of his character sketches. This 


old fellow wanted to shoot the mem- 
bers of the orchestra and two lightly 
clad girls who were dancing for 
them. Of course, probably a great 
number of people would have con- 
sidere@ this a ‘good thing, 
must differ. The other acts are ad- 
equate, but the show lacked the one 
or two really good performances that 
we have the right to expect from 


every vaudeville bill, 
—A, 7: M, S. 
2 ere À, ‘ 


A_ DEVOUT. LOVER à 


T HAVE a mistress, for perfections 
rare | 
In every eye, but in 


my thougats 
most fair, , 


Lie tapers on the altar shine her 
eyes; 
\ Her breath is the perfume of sacri- 
fice: 
And whereso’er my faney woulà 
begin, 


Still her perfection lets religion in, 
‘away the 
the hours 
As chastely as the 

flowers: 
J touch her, like my beads, 


morning dews kiss 


with dee 

vout care, | 
And come unto my courtship as my 
prayer. 


—Thomas Randolph 


in “Animal _/ 
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Four 


- Impressions 


After Summer 


T ix late Ve with a declin- 
E ing Sun casting long shadows on 
‘the grass, For eight hours we have 
tramped the roads and the trails and 
at the end of this, ‘our’ twenty-%ifth 
mile, we are ‘tired, completely tired. 


"Blankets-and paclis ate thrown off our 


. eternal torment .- 


“shoulders and: they tynible to earth 


as if they 00° want a rest. “The five ig 
lighted; the odour ‘of ‘Bizgling : things 
pervades the git; and: the spring 

water, once ‘tool ‘But 
within a kettle, begins to boil as if jin 


Shadows lengthen, re we 
look there are valleys,” ‘ro}ling slopes, 
and jutting peas. 
world everything is bathed in light but 


. the glorious intermingling colours of 


+ into 


a mountain sunpet :sdôn pats away 
the _ 


‘and the world is j'covereñ by 


Miackness which was: first of the 


 valleys only but is ‘tiow of all things. 
The pale evening star (ba; (become as a 


a iene cand'e in a Hark © room; hut ag 

we, putting our watohes and coins 
discarded boots," roll between 
biankets, à thousana mbre candles are 


~being lighted ‘by Nature's hand: 


“from th2 


Silence. “The cold air sweeps down 
north. Leaves Sing a soft 


gone, And night has come. 


TARA $ ¢ +. 
j 


It ig night once again, But now the 


“moon, the greatest™ lamp of the aky, 


hangs overhead, suprem> in its glory 
and grandeur as “When Cyrano de 
Bergerac went forth into the nicht 


Sword in hand and courage in heart, 


_ dark 


: FA harvest mouse goes scampering by 


o . 


ee mme nd 


iWe pass through valleys which are 
in the shadows of towering 
mountains. We climb to tha tops of 
hills covered with that indescribabiy 


+, Bott glow of moonlight. We see around 
us country of. silver, _ bratched “With 
patches of the gr: mmest darkness. Wi 


gaze at SRE: | 
“Silver fruit upon silver trees,” 
grhile 


With silver claws. and silver’ eve; 
And ‘Moveless . fish in the 
. gleam, 


By silver reeds in a afiwar. stream.’ 
‘ Down in the lowSands we spy un- 


mapped and unChartered lakes—fairy 


lakes of rolling mists, with their sur- 
face Shimmering with light. Waves 
roll silently upon their ever changing 
shores and no boats sail to and fro, 
save elfin craft with elfin crews, And 
descending we pass beneath the isuc- 
faces of these lakes’ like Endymion 


did, or like the mermen of whom we. 


read in our nursery days. 
Then at last we hear the splashing 


‘of 2a) waters upon the rocks of a 
“mountain: lac” and we know the day'y 
march is at an end. A pin-point tire- 
is lighted on the beach: blankets are « 
bodies cut through. 


Spread; glistening 
clear waters, in which are reflected a 
thousand ‘fires wf heaven; and 
aftermards, despite” the many oonvo- 
lutions of ‘the aarth’s surface, sleep 
‘comes to Us, lying in the sand unddr 


~ a canopy of black, and gold. and sil- 
* ver, 


| SRA Ss che 

A soft plow first appears in the 
east. Then the mountain tops are 
capped with a burning red, which 


. Srows ever fiercsr ns the-approaching 


+ day pushes back the coverings of 
“night. War overhead: the’cry of à. 


i hunting ‘hawk breaks the stillness of 


morning. À flock of - duok 


Three loons, laughing 






wiul sea-planes, they speed over the 


iow. 2ntrapped 


‘On the top. of ‘the — 


whict à 
: through the atmosphere, -heading for 
‘: the marshes, 
| filce fools, play on and under the sur-- 
face of the lake, till finally, like pow- 


{ 


no 
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The Virtue of Boot- 


Cleaning 
(continued from page one) 


w-ilingly laid down the burdeng of 
empire to plant cabbages and make 
clocks, So it will be with the boot- 
cleaning of &.man whose Main walk 
in life ig not in a Shoe- shine pariour, 

But I hold that its. ch’ ef merit, es- 
pecially to the ‘man immersed in 
books, is that: AU gives him an ap- 
 preciable time for . “quiet reflection. 
While you are ‘boot= -cleaning you. do 
not have to: thinic: ‘much of what you 


are doing. After. some practice fin 


_ 


- 


7 


Waters à 


- the mind. 


soon ate 


habitants hecauise, for 


(| “Nugget” or the | 


- that - roving rood 
: which ig $0, rare in Our hurried lives, 
80 pleasurable. and so revivifying, It 


mount. of humdrum 
Louis Hemon. was! able to “write the’ 


- garden 


the art, 
tive, 


it bétomes almost instinc- 
Brushin; ‘off, laying ; on 


“Wren, and - then 


the . 


|! 


the mad exhilaration of the f'nal po- i 
lish: you could almost. do it in your 2 


sleep. And; 80 ! you naturally tend to 


it a time when, your mind is not at a 
Strain, 


and ‘80 ‘ramb'es along the 
fields of memorÿ not resting too 
long on one: spqt, but pleking out 


here and there: delights in: your past 
life, delight in noble books or loved 
“pictures: and: making them for. the 
moment live oncé again, Or you may 
plan: schemes 


for the future, not 
hard and clear- cut schemes; . but 
half-drenms which you may after- 


wards meet weaving themse: Ives into 
your daily life and helping: to make 
it less the slave of routine to make 
it Sweeter. Or You may think sud- 
denly of some 
thine that will give vigour and spirit 
to your writing or your lecturing or 
whatever your ordinary business may 


fruitful idea, some- 


be, some errant fancy, perhaps, which _ 


will help to g'orify your: work, and 
which you would not “catch in. more | 


. 


1 ÿ \Was, 
of reflectiveness, | 


studied moments, Its te well for the vg, 


mind, no ]essg than: for -the individual, 


zily if you wilt, but at least in an un- 
organized - and 
And T am pee pared to 
against all- -comers that for that kind 
of rambling nothing gives a better 
scope than necessary 
cleaning. / 
“Canada, to my thinking, is fortun- 
ate in still providing such oases in 
the daily strenuous life oases for re- 


your 


- 


Spats ‘to: We. left sômetimes to ramble; if 


undisc: plined way. ; 
‘maintain 


.: ovary function, a condition, which 
survives at Oxford and Cambridge 
today. In other places as a rule tha © 


boot- 


flection, of. which, NET merely sing'e | 


eut the gubjectit oft thrs paper as one 


of many such | hi ting grounds for 
Ae céuritry Which is still 
young and simple enough in its Wiys 
to require its: Men, and women to be 
brought ‘rectly’ linto contact with 
some of the: laboërs On which civi- 
lized life depends, instend of having 





them all borne iv icariously by special: 


classes, —that ebuhtry ig, in that Ve 
spect, fortunate; The subject T have 


chosen is a inlfling ‘one, may be. 


You must of course ro to tiie country 


parts of Canada to find the most 
gatisfying examples of: what T mean, 
examples of theemen who hays lean: 
inks to the : re flective life and yet 
find it necessary to do a ‘certain a- 
manual work, 
greatest book vel, produced on the 
the time, he 
made himself one of them, and work- 
ed at his Mania Chapdelaine in the 
intervals of. driving cows off 
and such like tasks. 
generally the time needed for the 
manual work. ig still. disproportionate 


the 


- in extent to the time devoted wholly 


> 


Kop of the waters and away. calling — 


tir weird. oavies. Hidden fish, in 
arch_of breakfast, — make mystic 
neg on the lake, while à ligt south 
d drives playful wavelettes 





tor | 


_to reflection : 


and spiritual creation. 


But 


But that will Not aways be $0. The A 


GR LL 
Wards the land. | 
Aud on the beach the hum of mos- : 


. quitoes, and the biting-of black files , 
‘keep SLX campens: awalke, 


is alive, as the iin, from. tihe cup «of 

the mountain _ tops, pours its light on 

to the word. : | : 
LAWRENCE WRIGHT. 


er mm ee 
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Al nature : 


' Degrees 


_ also regulated which Studia - 


_ after-hours 


“great 
life, 


iW ca DR 12 


Of Universities 


(Continued from Page One) 





were intimately connected 
with the relation of Universities to 
the Caurçh, about which I shall have 
more to say when disoussing every- 
day life in Unversities. Originally 
the prestige of certain “Studia” had 
caused the universal acceptance of 
‘teachers anmed with | their degrees or 
livenses. When the Popes had def— 
inttey incorporated Universities as a 
Part of. the ecclesiastical system, they 
s20uld 
--be, considered EC Universities, and. 
gave them 
selves “Studia Generalia” ther de- 


“grees conferring the “jus ubique do- 


cendi, i _the right of teaching every- 
where, | In AIRE Europe, which 


‘any “studium generale” waz compel— 
led to aooept the degree of another, 
Then Europe gradually spiit up | with 
the rise of nationalisra, and the uni- 
rversities SRE fost thei::corinec- 
‘tion with: he 
Came bene. princely. authority, the 
right liäcewise became restricted to 
the national realm, © But the fact re- 
mains 
universities to this ‘day retain 
prestige and their dégrees still con- 


“ fer an unofificial “jus ubique: docen- 
. di”. 


The shadow of cosmopolitanism 
stil clings to Universities. 


It was customasy, as still in some 
Universities, for! senior Students 
assist their Masters and perhaps give 
discussions | on. 
controversial topics. This 
tural practtoe is the origin of the Ba- 
Chelor's degree. When it first be-_ 
“came stereotyped 
- ¥determination,” baing the 
Fans end to absolute novitatecy. {2 
Oxford it tended: to “be. Dut Jater and : 


4 | Jater in the Academic career until at ! 


among the thigher orders, one | 
‘unity Cris right was. quite valid and | 


to 


it was known as ° 
“putting 
At re 


the right to call them- 


that certain old and famous : 
their . 


“last it became the final. dgree, and : 


the M. A. become an expensive hon- 


reverse was the case-and ‘t tended to 
become the equivalent of Cul: 
tion, ey Fe 


A Mediaeval Degree ‘had no more 


face value than its modern counter. 


pant, “Pass - men" today are a con 


teniptible product of our Universities 3 


and fin the Middle Ages there. ‘were 5 


plenty of “Pass- men. VIN the first 
place there were as a rule no written 
exdminations, and much of the en- 
awiry was by the aid of oaths: one 
may re asOnably assume some con- 
“siderable. measure of perjury, But 
Nost serious were the “dispensa- 
tfons.'-{ The - Churca itself, had set 
this bad example: since it had madé 
‘a corner in the individual conscience 
and had thus acquired theoretically 
‘exclusive knowledge of” “Rood and 
evil, it 
~ Minute 
contained 


v 








period is approaching when. the man» - 
will not be < 


ua}. labour 
‘too: ‘exclusive 


thinkers 
and absorbing to in- 
terfere with the best results from 
their spiritual activities, For I have 
little doub} that there will some day 
arise from the country-side of Can- 
ada a brain-worker, who has still 


for 


to do this. wood- -Chopping, his water- - 
drawing, hig roof- -mending, aye, and. 


‘his boot- cleaning, and who will fnd 


‘that those very operations will in- 


sensibly stimulate him to wiite the. 


great poent of Canada Or paint hen 
> great pictures, the. man. for whom 
Canada ‘is’ waiting to crown ‘ her 
achievements ae US practical. 


ean ges He indeed, there - is ici virtue, 
fn boot-cleaning, 


11 | Basi Ww iiiaina 





proceeded to make, a Z'00d : 
> thing out of the investment. 
. spécifications of sin were 


Papacy and instead * 


‘ 
. 


certain  — 
very nA- 


to face the fact—hit ter aid mel 
choly though: ‘it may be—that in our 


Giacomo Puccini 





ù UCCINI is dead and with ‘his 
P passing one of the most unique 
figures in the realm of musio 

is gone. The death of Giacomo Puccini 
means much ‘to music: lovers every- 
where, for not only does his charming, 
“Madame Butterfly” hold a firm place 
in the opera world but his other serious 
“efforts, 


among the famous operas of 
world. And Puccini is among’ the few 
great aomposers’ who lived to see his. 
work take root everywhere, Ë 


a bat 


Hissed and hooted as was the tirat 


“La Tosca’ and ‘La Boheme” Be 
have already taken a permanent place |: + 
tha! 


Heres 


staat 
+. + 


“4 
F . 


Es 
NET. 
LS 


performance of what is probably hie 2 got 
most famous opera ‘Madame Butters <3: 


fly” the world: eradually came. to re- 
cognize ithe vigorous musicianly. duals © 


ities of the man and at hig death he : 


Stood as ‘one, of the foremost cona- 


cini at tts best. perhaps, for it took ie’ 
man ch mis “powers to render 
Sweet ftusic he sordid libretto with | 
its tale pf crime and murder, : 


Puccini’s one venture with 
American theme, Pelasco's “Cri” 
the Golden West” was not quite the 
success that he had anticipated and 
after all it is in the Oriental world, in 
Japan, with its picturesque, colorful 
life that he found his real inspiraltion 
and moulded it into that exquisite 
gem in which Geraldine Farrar has 
made one of her most successful roles, 
I believe that When his other ~ wortks . 
ae ‘been forgetten “Madame Butter. 
Ify” will remain - As Puccini's © great. 
contribution to the Operatic stage. 


Those who saw in the composer à. 
slowly-maturing musician, who, : 
Verdi, was with the passage of the): 
years ,Sulpassing his own earlier 
forts, will indeed mourn his logs, 
for at the; agé of 66 death ‘has robbed 
the world : OF one of the few men it 
Could NOt, afford to, lose: 


—L, Edel , 
A RT and Literature are, , after all, , 

and there is little uge | denying — 
it, the last refuge and sanctuary, in @ 
world ruled by machinery and senti- — 
ment, of the ‘free, wild, reckless, 
responsible, anarchical imagination ot. 
such as refuse- to sacrifice their own | 
dreams for {the areams—not less 11: | 
lusive—of tae’ general herd. We 


2h . 


"of : 
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~ 


posers ef opera at the present time, o 
In “Tosca’. we see the genius of Puc- =? 


-~ 
… & 
€ 


have À 
an--: 


great bourgeoïs- “dominated democra- ‘, 


dias the: | majority of people would. 
like +0 ‘trample out the flame of ge- 
nius altogether: 


something: intmical to their peace, 


—John Cooper Powys 





till confer degrees 


in Canon. Law, and equally minute 


traniple iit out as : 


reduiremets for salvation, But here ‘* 
came the catch; Bach sin and each 
requirement had its price. In earlier , 


days price was ‘in: kind, viz, penance, ‘ 


sufficientiy uns : 
pleagant, but pecuniary penance came, : 


which was usually 
in with. Church : decadence, and One 
micht be | “‘dispensea” of every con- 
Ceivabie: thing for its money value. 
The Universities copied the idea and 
requirements of 
tures etc. were often dispensed for 
& money equivalent. 
Today we no longer do that, but wa 
“upon men who 
know 40 percent of their subjeot, and 
[ feel it” would be & little more hon- 
est if we were admittedly open to 


‘plain bribes instead of. reversine the 
position 
forty percent pass whioh merely ra- | 
sults in diluting the intrinsic value of : 


and offering as a bribe 2 


. . degrees, ‘earned. by hard work and | 
intelligence, | reales 
ARRETE | | PRES AU ; 
(To be concluded) Tay 


attendance at lee!” 
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| of ‘Universities 
|  Mediaeval 
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— mm. Vente, To, an 
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QT PP LIL ONE 


_ hands. 
disouss détaits, but, by the-time Me- 


Giaeval Univer sities were mature, it 
would have 


‘and Modern} | 


IV} DEGREES <= 





NOR: thie, most part, “ne Mediae- 
‘val. “Universities, the ‘granting: 


- degrees rested with the body 
of ‘Masters: “Mais was even true in 


the Student | ‘Universities, where for - 
part : the Students. were. 


the . most!’ 
fair. minded | enough to see that this 


was essentialiy the affair of the Mas. 


ters, and. therfore left it in their 


This ig not the occasion to 


‘been quite impossible 
for any Graduate to exercise the 
right of teaching without the acqui- 
escence of his Masters, and it was 


by the Masters that the ceremony of. 


Inception, whereby the candidate de- 
livered a Sort of inaugural lecture 
and ‘thereby became an accredited 
teacher, was performed, The care- 
monies originated as a proof, of the 


candidate's ability to exercise in his 


. profession. Indeed this principle was 


exceedingly ‘strong and rigid, At 
some Univers sitiés, notably Cam- 
‘bridge 2 ‘degree in Gtomery was: 


:. given, that: ig, to say a degree chiefly 


based ‘on ‘ta: ‘training 


boys before entering the University 
proper. Now in te graduating cere 


mony for a degree in Glomery we see : 


an example of the grasp of essentials, 
that faculty of: facing facts, ‘go char. 
actemstic of the Middle Agen, for the 
eentrai part of the ceremony was the 


_ beating of a boy. 


+. Doctor. 


AU 


4 Derpeps of 


witch 


In’ Jater days ceremonies became 
Re and much pomp attached 
to them, It-is to be noted that from 
time to time disorderly disturbances 
took (place during Inceptions even in 


those, nays) when | itihe majority of men. 


beljevedsin ceremony. There is un- 
dotibtedly in- ‘human beings something. 
takes 
display, it lis, that which has produced 
the theatre 3 and Church ritual. Inthe 
theatre ‘ there are, broadly, tragedy 
and comedy, and tragedy alone can 
be taken seriously. 3 | 


then, ‘that it fs their ‘patriotism to- 


wird their Soft Mother which causes 
to. sit solemn and ~ 


modern Students 
stolid through Convocation, though a 
more cruel ‘eritic might call it sheer 
damned hypocrisy. Personally T find 
such performances of the nature of 
comedy. eee | 
Actual degrees in the middle Ages 
were somewhat different from our 
degrees. today. At first, of course, 
they were very vague, and a lecturer 
was known indiscriminately- as a 
“Macister,” “Pyofessor,” “Doctor,” or 
even as “Dominus.” These were 
terms of respect, and had departed 
\from any specific differences of 
Classical times. Tae fact that “Dom- 
inus” was also, applied to the Al- 
mighty gave it no specific meaning, 
and did not imply flattery, when ad_ 


_dressed to an earthly superior, 


‘In practice the degree for an Arts 
Course was elther Master of Arts or 
| Philosophy, and the two 
were parallel, There was the Doctor- 
Rite, or ei vil Law : 


of 


Ganon Law, and 2150 the. 
Doctorate of Divinäty for 
(Continued on Page Four) 
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Theology. 


m ‘Literary 


ae AS fs Vol. I, No. 9. 


a “Surely 
““wisdom shall die with jou} Re 


3 Chesterton and “Montreal's 


Hp in the Age of “Taith, ” yet ada k 


in Grammar: 
which entitled the Graduate to teach © 
fu the Schools of Glomery, for young 


pleasure: in thoatricat ‘ 


TI must assume, - 





: unconscious growth; ; 


and the Doctorate of | 
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vi 1 his nie will appear: ‘in three 
ES, of which this as the. first ty 


= Gore boots, ÉDoots!e How they 
5 BE interwoven with history. 
eee ab Stegend too. 

se remember the fascination of Puss=in 


‘ye are. the. people, cand | 


i ty pm Gel és as : 
4 7UIEN Chesterton, thet: single. cet | 
“hearted Medlaevatist/ declared . Boots of romance? Or to come down 
that a” betie® in. Anéallibitity ee to historical ‘times, boots to. the Greekg 

: ae unt 
ee the firat requisite of: progress,” he were ; of ‘80, auch acco n vy 
tittle dreamed. of the responsive: chord | ‘Tragic & if ie ne NES a % 
he wag striking in“the American capi=: AY known LA ( 


¢ ‘the 
talist) and his. <representatives: here. fected «by. their interpreters” on 
= Supper stage, The. Romans followed sult; nay 
“ten" may worship at’ different: ‘shrines; : morpithey, have handea down to his- 
Ss tory. one ‘of. ‘their twelve Caesars,! one 
4e wen tt nas ba REINE. ne th ti: Le rth of. semi- divine hon- 
the infadtibility of a person ora, ‘dogma, ought orthy 
ee ours “by ‘da, {¢ontemporaries; unter the 
fut in the abstract, and: to its) owa a a Cal A Et 
( “sale, they stand for once, nous Une | p ° vg es 


_ consciously, on common “ground. But Le ae Fat ee ae ae Hee Dre 
here this sweet concord: ends. In the: ~ 4 
appplication of their “mutual: “faith, : 
Chasterton and: his ‘arch-enemies part : 
company. ¢ Ha ‘hats ‘back to the ins — 
fallibitity. of the Pope; they bow down! : 
to that perfected regult of human his: - 
tory, : that “heir of all the ages, " oe 
infallible business man, 
Here is an anchor for the soul: the. 
long-sought philosophy with itg roots 





a boot? And what more:noble tribute 
+ to ‘the: boot could oùr ancestors have 


glorious victories of ourselves and 


“commanders who inspired these vic- 
‘tories? “What for example, would Jos 
Sedley. have been without his Hessians 
: to. continus. bis well- fitting buck= 


ian ite PA 


2 


Fe | Ste 
equiescunt 


Gare nara OWN beside the swaying pine tre09, ; 

pee “1 {= Just above the sea; fi 

thas they’ lie i in’ quiet: lumber, 
Re were: once as we Fr 





se ow 
© mh f+ 


Branches € green Le them ‘rocking 
Murmur’ mournfully; | | 


Heavy waves below them breaking. 
Echo fitfully..; 


et Same 


E 


No one understands the burden 
That the pine-trees sing, 

“And the thunder of the sea-Waves 
$ a _solemn thing 


—_ 


But the: mên who sleeps in quiet | 
: Do ‘not ‘hear the sound: 

Nothing: breaks the perfect sullness 
Of their rest: profound. : 


. 


one 


À 


And the Din trees: sway forever, 
Down: beside the sea, - 

Where the waves:in mournful cadence 
Break éternally iy 


CORINNA 


‘skins? And perhaps even the 
heroes of Waterloo owe something of 


‘of modern life of 
risus the 


tea to the needs 
which i¢ is the product, 
fountain of progress, 

“But like most great Systems of 
Knowledge, it has been of slow and 
and - Montreal's 
| material greatness has overshadowed. 


| wards ‘every (self-respecting man had 
a pair of Bluchers and a pair of Wel- 
lingtong inhis boot-cupboard. Even 


à her ‘intellectual pre-eminence, Hence without his, hoots? os 
a Philosophical Industrialism ‘still a- No, it cannot be denied tat there.is 
waits full expression, and the cor dial a something ‘about boots. which Jifts 
appreciation which is~ its due. That them up from the rest of a. man's 


task is for other hands. The aim of wardrobe, from his hats, his small- 
this essay is to serve rather as a brief clothes or even à laced ang ruffled 
introduation to the subject, making coat, 4 is 

use, wherever possible, : of existing And ‘Can we be proud of our boots 


fragments by recognized authorities: dinless 
In this connection my thanks are due 


to the Montreal “Star”, and “Stan- 


they are cleaned? There, there- 
+. Gore, can be : nothing desrading about 
the operation: and it ‘we must fortify 


dard’, “whose files have been of great. ourselves: by authoirits from literature, 
value, and to my many friends in tae we may remember that Mr. Pickwick 
would: never - have discovered the 


met tropolis, from whom 1 have ventured 
to ‘quote freely,’ 
’ f oe , we - ate é. ‘ 
Philosophicat Industrialisin opens a 


new. era in human knowledge: Differ. ‘eleven pairs of boots; and one shoe 
ing radically from all previous systems as b’longs to number six; with the 
(Continued on Page Two) wooden leg” In fact, if you have 





Who does; not. | 


: Boots: or of those magic Seven Ledgue 


that ‘the: 


our. ‘buskin'd. bards” took pride, but 


‘contrived than to recall by: them : the. 


our allies ‘and the names of the great | 


two Æ 


their fame to the fact that long after- 


today wheré would. Charlie Chaplin be 


treasure he found in Sam Weller, hac oi 
he not come upon him at the White 
Hart Inn in Southwark, busy cleaning: 


‘J ada~an America ! 


L 


…— 


ie + > d e * fis 


The Virtue of Boot-Cleaning 
de _ Professor Basil Williams ieee 


Sont you must clean ‘then yourselt_> 


“or get somebody else to Clean. them 5 ¥ 


$ 


‘for you, . 2, à SRE 


dt = 


afi? 
‘Here ‘in Canada: we generally des 


always think 


so. I rememper 
when L.was Firat | 


oming out to#Can- 
friend “Solemnly 


warned me;—One thing ‘you will 


“have to make up your mind to; and 
that is that,junles§ you go to a shoe- 
* shine parlour: every day, you will al- 
“ways have to clean Your own boots; : 
“everybody des it on; our. side;’” and” 
he emphasized his meaning by. 

: lating to. me; the gruesome. tale | oe & 


travelling ‘glish professor, ‘who’ nei— 


ther knew that he ought: to clean ‘hig 


= boots, nor did: so; ‘but religiously put 


them outside : his door every. night, » 
and took them in again next morning | 


—fouler, and: :fouler ‘every day. 


say nothing of stirrup leathers, . 
dies, 


Now I had. cleaned boots before, to” 


bits and #tirrup-irons; and Æ. 


knew that the ‘job took time and en-. 


_ergy. 


sad-" : 


1 a 


our own bopty: and a very good 27. 
‘thing too; though il must admit I did. 
“not 


_ there was little else to do save dissem: : = | 
; inate camp rumours of one's own. and : 


> digest those!’ disseminated by tere 


“tong” 


that my opinion of this pursuit chiens 
entirely changed, In fact I now regard | 


‘his books 
; least ig no “ohild's play, I warrant you, 


Now, I confess, I 


Vista of 


| lookea down the © 
> daily” ‘boot-cleanings, 


But that hag been while cam- ~ 
- paigniné, and chiefly in camp, when :- 


> PR - 
+ 4 
~~") 


while engagéd on the stubborn’ task 2 


of making lear to. ‘others my :: owe, 
. limited ‘views on history, as A: formid~ (; 
Cable Prospect. a is Re 


Shred yearis of podt-cleaning - haved 
cate elansed)' and I am bound to say. 


if as a very -necessary part | of any, : 
historian’s equipment, 


. 
‘ “ 


“To derive ‘full enjoyment and profit | 


from - -the operation, the wise man 


I WALES until he has collected © several 
Beles pairs, and can then fins, himself into 
Fes: a: perfect: orgÿ of boot-Cleaning. ‘This | 
; or8y. has rane: “qualities, | 


In the first: place’ it gives a certain 
amount- of: exercise; exercise ~ ‘most 
healthful’ to the. student: or professor 
buried for a large | part of the day if 
For | “your polishing at 


and no selfrespectine. man will £a. 
abroad im boots of his own cleaning 
without that honest. polish, 

Secondiy a successful bout of Ta 
awakens spiritual pride, no mean. 
pleasure: and with justice; It is not. 
sO meh the pleasure of ‘seeing your 

own face reflected dn: a worthily Do« 
lished boot, though that in itself ig 
not to be treated lightly: it is atilf 


more the joy of. achieving something © 
which is not in. “your ordinary line of: 
business, For- you will often: find that : 


a man takes far more pride in hig 


trivial: hobbies—his by-products: yo? 


| might term them,—than in the mais 
“occupation of life. 


‘vou admired his last round of golf, - 


: have read with delight or even gons- 
to the length of buying a volume. 08: 


~ 


| praised 


Tell a poet that: 


- 


Ce 


and. he : Will be “prouder than if ‘you. 


his poems, Admire» the sketches : that 


a great banker makes in his snatch’ 


ed moments of 
be more. ératefu] to you than if: you 
his slqilful operation of % 


“gre: at financial stroke Louis XVI, per. 
‘haps rightly, esteamed his skill in cars 


pentry ae higher y alue than hig 

state craft, while Diocletian an 

Charlies V, rilers of half the world, 
(Continu on Page four) 
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“country are aware that the fourth annual Canadian Authors. Book 
= Week is now Tunning his course, Canadian authors meeting in ‘solemn 
© conclave have dgain | decided that it will be: to the:.interest of “Canadian. 
|, literature—and incidentally of themselves—to inaugurate another pre- 
. Christmas drive to. boost the home product. ‘The co-operation of the, :book- 
sellers has been secured, and advertisements are urging us to support home 
literature by “giving Canadian books this Xmas.” In the book department 


on the mezzanine floor of‘one of our large department stores would-be-popular | 


authors are haranguing the curious mob on the merits of the literature turned 
: out by their fellow members of the Canadian Authors” Association. The news- 
papers have rallied nobly to. the cause, the libraries.are with us, and it looks. 
“as if a-“hoost-Canadian-literature” campaign under efficient business organ- 
ization would once more go over. the top with considerable pep. 


Now in spite of the sympathy we may. feel for the aims of the ‘Canadian 
‘Authors’ Association, and However mueh we may wish to encourage the hope 
of a Dominion wide literary renaissance, we doubt whether the’ systematic 
commercial boosting of Canadian books such as is heing undertaken this week 
… will be of an y» real value in ‘stimulating the growth. of our country’s art or 
in fostering a great, literature. Indeed, it may be guite reasonably contended 


that such an ‘attempt | to artifically force the rare plant of literature will 


ous positively harmful and degrading. 


NOT * 
ah A ? , were at 


The publié is reproached for not buying’ Canton fs But is: fonerth 


iy a book» merely because ‘it is. the work of ‘a Canadian, when, asthas so 
far most often been ‘thé. case, ütsis not:so' good ‘ns ‘the work of English and 
American writers? Public neglect.of Canadian books is due for the most: part 
to their evident inferiority, .and, after all, it is not so much Canadian books 
that we should like to see the public buy: as good hooks. . 


{ é 


‘When a Canadian author possessed of imagination and ability appears he 
aoe not have to beg for-recognition. The:carly poems of Bliss Carman, 
Cyrus Macmillan’s Wonder Tales, Stephen Leacock at his best, the poetry 
and short stories of the, late Marjorie Pickthall—these stand in no need of 
advertised propaganda, Let one work of genius come out of Canada, as 
“Maria Chapdelaine” did,,and it wihl.. find readers wherever. English, or 
enn is spokem, 473. i+. Geet of 


And lastly, the chief reasons why Canadian authors are not supported 
here as ‘they are in the United’ States are reasons that will not be changed 


| = by. as many as ‘fifty-two Canadian Book Weeks in a year. The first is that 


. we have a population, and hence a reading. public, that! is insignificant in 
comparison to that of the States. And the second is that Canadian: writers: 
are not yet good enough. Moreover they will never be able to create a literature 


= es worthy of this country as long as they keep | one eye on the money bags. A 


little Tess talking, and a little more sincere writing every week of the’ year 
is what we want in place of an annual Book Week. — 


>. 
PER DE 


ne Sunday Musicale 


FTER a lapse of scarcely three ee since the Burke rebital the 
A music club announces?another interesting musical event. This is a 

musicale, which will take place on Sunday afternoon, December the 
fourteenth. This event will be followed by a series of Gimilar ‘anes in the 
. second term; an ambitious programme for so young a Society. 4 








= tas! 
L ' 


… At these musicales; the Club will be at Warne to te fellow Students who 
will all be welcome. They are urged to bring their friends. The first 
recital will consist of instrumental and vocal solos, of a type that will 
appeal: to every student in the University. The vocal solos will be given by 
a guest artist, because no members of the Club have professed a talent for 
singing, but the performer is said to be among the foremost vocalists in the 
city. 
By helping this small body, we will: encourage it to expand and take its 
place among the musical organizations of other Universities. 


l 


Fr | 
W E have received several anonymous contributions, and would like 














necessarily fur publication) on all manuscripts submitted, 


knowing coherently. 


‘acies is. more than 


, 1 December 3, 1924 


Sh, who. are interested in books Penal in .the eines af our own F 


_ must 


to remind contributors that they must put their name and year (not. 


perstition of thinking, it has found the 
“royal road” not fo learning, but to 
thatchigher Knowledge which learning 
serves only to obscure. ,The- business 
man does not need to think, he knows. 
Untrammelled, moreover, by the cur- 
ious ancient delusion of consistency, 
he is free from the boredom of even 
To such a phil- 
osophy all things are possible, all.dve- 
nues are. open—“all thoughts, all 
passions, all delights, whateyer fills 
this mortal frame." me Fe 
The “rejection of these pathetic fal- 
simple pedantry: 
It is fundamental. Philosophical In- 
dustrialism is intensely practical. ‘It 
never for a. moment loses touch with 


Ë the facts. of everyday life, and hereih 


lies One of the secrets of its success, 
“What's Wrong. with the world?” is 
the great question of our day, The 
older philosophers are hopelessly- at 
variance where‘ *they answer at ail, 
The RH OPOnLICaE Industrialist, with 
charaateristié- ‘ener ; 
finality, at once says: “Theories. This 
is the principlé® of evil, the source of 
all our troubles, and against it we 
must wage relentless war.’ The ideal 
is a theoriless world, a world made 
‘safe for the business man.  Unfortun- 


‘ately this is impossible if the vicious 


* © 





In Dream 


I saw a man walking | 
On a rain n Sweet hill, 


J Heard. a man talking 
| In a ruined mill— : 
But | ‘Witere the one was 


‘going, 
audi SALE the aap said : 


Aiea more chen TI be 
_ knowing 
When ] waken in my bed. 


HAE G.. 








practice of thoug ht ig to be tolerated. 
Where the mind ig allowed to work, 
an “idea” or “theory” of some kind is 


| inevitable; and faced with the havoc 


wrought by thinkers. in all ages, we 
ruthlessly forbid a once cher- 
ished pastime,. | 

_ The battle ig titanic; for the theor- 
ist, like the poor, is always with us, 
and the theory is hydra-headed,: De- 
molished once, | it reappears in a 


THE COUNTRY BEDROOM 





M: roomis a square and candle- 
lighted: boat, 


In the surrounding de i ee ; 
g pths of night In ove with hours when from the 


afloat, 


My windows are the portholes, _and : 


the seas - ? 


The sound, of. rain on the dark apple are 


trees. 
Sea, monster-like beneath, 
- horse blows. 


A snort of, darkness from hig sleeping à 


mose 


NET ort 


Below, mane drowned daisies. Far . 


off, hark!, 
Far off one owl amidst the waves re 
dark, 
—Frances Connford 
x en : 
. MADRIGAL 


ES 


Y Love in her attire doth shew 
her ‘wit, 

It doth so well become her: 

For every season she hath dressings 
fit, 

For Winter, Spring and summeny | 
No beauty. she doth miss 

When all her ‘robes are ong | i 
But Beauty’g self she fs rk 

When all her robbs are gone | 

——pavison’s 
1602, 


oe et 
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of t's critics, Montreal “looks 


decision, and | 


‘cause’ I want it, 


+ 0an men, ‘The land 
: people.’ CE] Dora: 


ANT Wut tems 
: : 


it keeps a sentimental kindness, cven 
fondescending to.use them. Perhaps it 
would not "break the butterfly upon 
the wheel. ty But with, the rest there 
can be no truce, In the words of.one 
upon 
new ideas as positively immoral.” | 


Under the circumstances, Socialism 
and kindred marias get very roughly 
handled, For Socialism is one and 
indivisible, ang Marxian Communism, 
though gray-hended, has lately” un. 
dergone a strenuous rejuvenation — in 
Russia, Lenin is the terror of the nure 
sery. “Bolshevik” ig a name to conjure 
with. In the yocabulary of Montreal 
it leaps the barriers of place and time 
to become a universal title. _it has 
nearly silenced those who doubt that : 
our, social order, in every part, is eter. 
‘nal, mertects and divinely established. 


But ‘the business man has other 
‘arrows in hig quiver, He glançes. at 
“he title (he need reaid no farther) of 
Ramsay MacDonald’s article:, “Why 
‘Sôciälism Must Come.” “Oh! yes! Be> 
Everything must 
be divided up equally. ‘If we did that 
to-morrow it would all be upsetlin a 
week's time.’”’- The simplicity and di- 
rectness, the naked grandeur, of this 
unanswerable reply! None of your 
arguing or reasoning; only plain, - 
downright, -common sense: This is 


/what has made us what we are! 


Surely here if anywhere is proof ab- 
solute, But to satisfy the most ex- 


_ acting, the Philosophica] Industrialist 


proceeds to Farmer Dohson’s masterly 
refutation of Socialism. Says * that 
worthy (in Tennyson's! “Promise of 
May’): “And he calls out among our 
belongs to the 
“And what did you 
say to that?” Dobson: “well, I says, 
p’pose my pig’s the land, and you says 
it belongs to the parish, and theer be 
* a-thousand i’ the parish, taakin’ in the 
women and childer; and s'pôse I kills 
my pig, and gies it among ’em; why 
there wudn't be a dinner for nawbody, 
and I should ha’ lost the pig.” It is a 
sad commentary on human nature 
that even etter, this there, are still 
those not will Challenge the sacred 
dogma. of private enterprise, 

(To be Continued) 
———— 


‘#1 AM IN LOVE WITH HIGH FAR- 


SEEING PLACES” 





‘am'in love with high EG à 
places : 


“That look on plains Nereis ‘and 
hialf-storm, 


circling faces | 
Veils pass, and laughing fellowship 
_ glows warm. | 
‘You who look on me with eraye eyes 
“where rapture 
And April love of 
fessed— 
The Gods are good! 
free to capture! | 


living burn oon- 


the world Heg 


Life has mo wells. Oh, take me to 
your breast! 

Take me—be with me for a moment's 
pan ! 


J am in love with all unveiled faces. 
I seek the -wonder at the heart. of 


Doan | 
i would go up to the far-seelng 
places. : — 
While youth is ours, turn toward me 
for a space | 
me marvel af your rapture-Highted 
\ Lace, 


| per Arthue Gavia ice | 


MN 


the. fine * underetsnding of all the . 
members of the cast —of the rich 
comedy. material \vhioh they were 
handling. There was an .evi- 


of ‘recognition, 


dent joy in 


eet Our ee 


veh 
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Genius of Gemier Seen at His 
Majesty s in Moliere Comedy 





VIRMIN GEMIER and the 
M company: from the famous 
Theutse National de l'Odeon 


of France opened their Montreal en- 
gagement, Monay night with an ex- 
cellent performaiice of Moliere's “Te, 
Bourgesis Gentilhomme.” The choice 
Was a fortunate one. -The play does 


not call for the kind of emotional act-: 


ing-fqr which these great artists are 
justly. famots, but it does demand a 
fine sense of humour and a rollicking 
g00d: nature, of which they had an 
abundanc?. Th. audience may a 
have -gone home: greatly moved ; 
impressed, but it went home very 
happy, - syhich is just (or almost) as im 
portant. ÿ 

‘Le, Bourgeois. Gentilhomme” He an 
ald: favourite with most Frenchnien 
aswell ‘as With most non- Frenchmen 


who have passed the stage of Fresh: 


man -Frémch at any well-regulated — 
university. : The audience receive, al) 
the äncient witticisms with the: Joy 


cessive scenes as old friends and for- 


mer boon companions. Monsieur 
Jourdain s epoch-making discovery. 


justiy famous in all corners of the— 


earth, that he had been talking prose 
for forty Years without knowing it. 
could not have heen more hilariously 
received if it had been heard for the 
first time. | 


But there was much more than 
Moliere in Monday night's production, 
There was the genius of Gemier, 


which not only brought out all there 
was meant to be in the play; but 
added and interpreted and  rear- 
ranged/ so that the result might’ be 
as delightful as possible, There wns 


‘making the ‘most 


out of every scene and situation, “in 


7e throwing geriousness and sobriety td” : 


_markable. 
ve ‘pretation of Jourdain, 


every joke, 


the winds for at least one evening, 
and in joining with the audience in 
its hearty enjoyment of the old mas- 
terpiece. 1 


f 


The play itself is too well-known to: 
require much cor:ment. 


Like all of 
Moliere’s comedies, it was not writ- 
ten merely for the fun of the thing, 
but to point a moral., Moliere evi- 
dently believed in the function of 
laughter as à social corrective, aa 
at once a criticism and a condemna- 
tion 
nesses to which ‘human flesh is heir. 

He was wlwavs laughing at the 


. world; at its misers, is misanthropes, 


its, social climbers; rarely with them. 
There is a serfourness underlying Mis 
But the joy of it is that 
even if we fail to spot thie serious - 
ness (as many of us will), amd neg- 


,lect the moral (as all of us do), we | 
can still get so much real pleasure out 


of what he has to offer us. 


In this play, Moliere has picked for | 


his target the social climber, the nou- 
veau -riche merchant ‘who apes 


the professors of the gentler arts cf 
dancing, music and philosophy and the 
not so gentle art of bearing arms. 
Mhere is a ridicule of the airs and 
graces of the mseudo- nobility, of the 
current conception of gentlemaniinesa 
and honour. | fer 


Gemier plays the title-role, naturally, 


end proves himself a comedian of 
exceptional skill. and cleverness. If his 
reputation in More serious parts is 
deserved; his versatality must be re- 
He gives a. striking 
with a full 
appreciation of all the comedy values 
which have ‘made the characten 


A famausi for, many generations. Hy, gatg | 


who discourses cn prose and-- 


and hailed the suc- , 


of. certain foibles and weake-. 


Maxkokski) buckle on their 
the. 
manners und customs of the “gens de He 
qualite’ and who looks forward to an © 
alliiance with a nobie family. Incident. _ 
ally there are gibes at the expense of © 


inter- _ 


a double share of the honours, as he 
is also responsible foy the direction cf 
the performance, which runs smoothly 
and effectively from beginning to end, 

The rest cf tile company gives him 
admirable support, M. Alfred Pasquali 
is brilliant as the Maitre de Philosophie 
verse: 


and teaches his interested pupil the 
hidden secrets of vowel pronun- 
ciation. M. Donnio as Covielle, and 


Mme. Lucienne Parizet as Nicole de- 
serve special praise. Mme; Charlotte- 
Clasis as/Jourdain's very critical wife 
seems rather to take her part too 
seriously, without ‘sufficient, regard 
for its significance as ‘comedy. There 


ig some fine singing : ‘nad some fair 


dancing during . the performance, 
while the Turkish ceremony, in which 

Jourdain receives the. specious title 

of Mamamouchi, is a riot” of fun. 


“Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme" will 
be reneated this afternoon and, Satur- 
day’evening., ‘Le Procur eur, Hallers,” 
‘a sort of Jekyll and Hyde play. will 
be given to-night and Saturday ma- 
tinee, Thursday night, -.there ~ will be 
a French version of “The Taming of 


the Shrew,” with Gemier as Petruchio. | 


Friday night, “Le Marchand de 
Venise” with Gemier as Shylock. Any 
one of these performances is. sure .to 
be well worth seeing. AE LA 

| 0. K 


Pivlowa Still 


x Incomparable 








refuse to Relieve’ that Pavlowa 
J: has made her farewell tour, all 
the press agents” .to the contrary 
.-notwithstanding. In the first place, 


(we all Know what farewell tours are, 
| ‘and how many of them great artists 


are prorie to make before they are 
really to be taken seriously. And in 
the second place, Pavlowa is so un- 
mistakably at the height of her ca- 
reer, with so clear a title to all the 
laurels that an admiring world can of- 
ferther, that it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, for her really to say 
good-bye at this moment, If the im- 
possible has happened, and we have 
imideed seen the last of her, we can at 
least thank our very lucky stars that 


we did not miss her last triumph. 


, ‘The “Don Quixote” ballet, with 
| which the Montreal engagement 
opened on Thursday night, is a de- 
light. The dancing ‘fs of unfailirig 


beauty and interest, the pantomimic 
interpretations are alrilful and clear, 


~ amid the musical score (by : Minkus) 
_ forms a perfect setting. . 


The ballet is in a prologue and two 
acta, It épens im a room in Don 
Quixote’s house, where ‘the impracti- 
cal, dreaming knight (M, Domoslaw- 
ski) and ‘his faithful Sancho Panza (M, 
| armour 
and get out in quest of étrange and 
stirring “ adventures. ‘ Don Quixote 
does hig first noble deéa in the publia 
market place in Barcelona, uniting 
two lovers who are separated by, the 
iron wil] of an angry father. Isiciden- 
tally, this act is productive of some 
delicious fooling with Sancho Panza 


as its centre, and of some beautiful 


dancing by Pavlowa and by Hilda 
Butsova, who deserves a fair share of 
the honours, 


The climax comes ini the second act, 


in which the adventurers reach the 
enchanted Forest. Here a lovely 


Cupid (Butsova) leads her fairy fol- 


lowers in a dance that cannot be much 
less beautiful than Fairyland itself, 
Here Don Quixote’ crosses swords 
with the brave Knight of the ‘Silver 
Shield (Laurent Novikoff) by whom 
he is pested, And here ihe fais Dul- 





| venly music out of it. 


erary Supplement 
The Realm 
of Music 


Huberman 





HERE were many people who 
did not attend Hubermans 


recital last Sunday solely be- 
cause: they had never heard of him 
before and assumed that he was there- 
fore only a second rate violinist, On 
the contrary Mr, Hubermän'is a:great 
artist. 
Europe and in the States. :-It speaks 
little for the musical education of the 
Montreal public that they know . 80 
littlé about Who's who in the EAI 
tional worl OfPMURICS Sia see 
is anil scant audience “and many late 
comers tended to upset Mr. Huberman 


in-his first number, the: Cesar Franck . 
Yet though lacking in: feeling 

the artist gave a startling rendition : 
of une difficult composition. SA 


Sonata. 


. Huberman's fame for his play- 
se ot Bach had reached our bars and 


we: gere not disappointed inthe: rè- 
interpretation’ ‘which «he ~ . 
gave: Of: the Bach Prelude‘and Fugue : 


markible ! 


in’ 'G, thinor, It ‘was: simply and’ ex- 
quisitély ‘played and'rousedrthe au= 


dience to the greatest enthusiasm. As * - 


an encore he played a Bach Gavotte, 
The Tschaikowsky Concerto : was 
magnificent; 
-One could not 
say which movement was the more 
delightful. All were perfect, 
The last group began with 
waltzes of Chopin arranged by 
Huberman himself for violin 
piano, . ‘The firgt, op. 64 No. 2; 
scintillating _ . Spark-like music, 
markably played. 
‘No, 1, was. equally well done. 
Two dashing: Spanish dancés by 


Mr, 
and 
was 

re- 


Sarasate followed. Huberman put his 
whole heart into the playing of the 


Romanza andaluza, the first, and gave 
a brilliant interpretation of the Jota 
navaira, 


“Ave Maria” 

/ Mr, Schultze, the accompanist de- 
serves especial credit for his more 
than commendable performance, Not 
once did he detract from Mr, Huber- 


man's playing, as it i8 80 easy to do 


in the style of programme which the 
artist had chosen, 

It is unfortunate 
seem to be unable to attend concerts 
on time, Mr. Huberman's-recital was 
nearly. ruined by late arrivals, He 
took the right stand, however, when 
he announced that if. there was any 
more, ushering while he twas playing 
he would refuse to ‘continue, | 

Tf the local managers are “afraid to 
discipline the public it is time the ar— 
tists themselves insisted on the proper 
arrangment being made to usher the 
tardy into their seats. oe 
—W, Ss. 
en qu. 


“cinea (Pavlowa), the beautiful lady of 
70m he has dreamed, ties her scarf 
her : 


around, him and makes 
Knight, 

The , Diver tissements with which: 
the Paylowa productions invariably. 
end were of-the usual high order, 
There was on Thursday night a bi- 
zarre Chinese dance of Tschaikowski’s 
by Miss Rogers and M. Winter, a 


him 


i ‘ 


dainty interpretation of the Paderew- . 


ski minuet by Butsova and M. Vajin- 
ski, a delightful Strauss Pastorale by 
Miss Stuart and Oliveroff, a lively 
Glinka Mazurka, a repetition of the 
favourite Dance of the Hours, and, far 
from jeast, the Swan Dance, for which 
Heaven be praised. That alone (I 
have seen jt eight times) is always 
worth going miles to see. No Swan 
could have lived or died more grace- 
fully. 

No! I refuse to believe that Pavlowa 
has made her farewell tour, 

—O.E. 


d 


He js acclaimed © ag such’! in: 


‘Huberman made ‘Hea-:: 


two. 


The: second, op. TON 


the second. As encores he . 
played Rondo des lutins and SEEM! 


that Montrealers 


my 


Three 





Princess Show 
Not up to Par 


SUPPOSE that the series of 
three or four excellent shows at 





about three weeks ago is responsible 
for the very marked drop below the 
average it the shows of the last two 
weeks. Certainly the current (bill at the 
vaudeville _ house is not up to the 
mark, The only completely pleasing 
act was that in which Herman Tims, 
berg entertained with his droll fool- 
ery, clever steps. and original type of 
humour. He- was ably. asaisted by 
Sammy Timbérg who entered well 
into the spirit of the comedy, ana di 

some potent work on the piano: One 
of the héadline acts is ‘Mr, Richard 
Kean, the Distinguished Legitimate 
Actor’ in’* Characters. from:-Famous 
Plays.” Mr, Kean’ is a typical ex- 
ample of: tie broken down ham actor 


donning a black coat and assuming 
@ mournfu) and supposedly tragic air. - 


while he ‘mumblés lineg from Shakee 
‘speare | or. from some crude melodrama, 
with equal Jack of good taste. Shake- 
speare ‘turhs, ‘in his grave twice” ‘daly; 
this weele “when Mi.’ Kean stoops 
down at. the back of the stage to 
don 2 red robe and a crucifix, ‘which 


transform him from “an old bachelor? 
‘Farewell,® 
he mumbles hoarsely, “a long fare- 


to “Cardinal Wolsey.’ 


well to all ME greatness,” His chare 
acterisation of an old miser consists 
principally in picking. fleas off hime 
self, which is better than: mispro- 


nouncing the classics, and at least is 


mildly amusing to loverg of low come 
edy. Just as, one had decided” that 
Cecil Mason, of Mason amd Shaw, 


ig the most obnoxtous male in ex-. 


stence, he takes off his hat, lets 
his hair down, and shows you 
he is a girl. After that the act _ 


livens - Up. 2. bit, the most amusing 


touch being jazzy Miss Shaw's sing- — 
‘ing of a pathetic come-to-Mother-my 


wandering-boy type of song. Charles 
‘and Madeline Dunbar, in “Animal 
‘Scandals’ offer an animal imitation 
act that has some: good moments, 
though I saw the thing done better 
at Loew's not so very long ago. “The 
Rebellion,” called a satire on. thé 
present craze for syncopation, is very 
good while the juzz band featured in 
the act is Playing, but the orchestra is 


too often interrupted by an absurd old 


man with long hair and a deep voice 
called Public Opinion—though I sugs 
pect it waa only Mr, Kean in ane 
other of his character sketches, This 
old fellow wanted to shoot the: mem= 
bers of the orchestra and two lightly 
clad girls” who were dancing ~ for 
them, Ofcourse, probably a ‘great 
number of people .would have con« 
sidered this a good thing, but here I 
must differ. The other acts are ads 
‘equate, but the show lacked the one 
or two really good performances that 


we have the right to expect from 


every vaudeville bill. | 
—A, J, M. Se 
; 2 ve 


A DEVOUT LOVER 


I HAVE a nes \fox perfections 


rare 

In every eye, but in my thougats 
most fair. , HI RSS 

Like tapers on the altar shine her 
eyes; 3 

Her breath is the perfume of sacria 
fice; 

, And whereso’er my fancy would 
begin, | 

still her perfection lets religion ins 

We sit and talk, and kiss away the 
the hours 

As chastely as the morning dews kisg 

| flowers: 

I touch her, like-my beads, with dea 
vout care, . 2 

And come unto my courtship as my 
prayer, + 


Ta. 


Thomas. Randolph 


the Princess that came to an end : 
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Por mpressions — 
A Jter Summer 
| 


as inte after nodn, with a deolin- 
/ ing Sun Casting long shadowg on 





Shine the roads and the trails and 
at the end of this, our twenty-fifth 
mile; we are. tired), completely tired. 
 Blauketsand packs are thrown off our 
shoulders and they: tumble to ‘earth 
- as if they too want a rest. The fire ig 
lighted; the odour of sizzling things 
pervades the air} and ‘the! ‘spring 
water, 
“within a Kettle, hegina to: boil a if in 
eternal torment, -. Ma 


à ER look there are 
and jutting-peaks, On thé top of the 
world everything is bathed’ im: tight but 
- the glorious intermingting colours of 
ACER  @ mountain sunset ‘soon: pass away 


No and the world is covered à “DE: the: 
= |: Mbiackness which. Was. firat: of ' ithe. 


Sy ~*~ walleys only but/is now of all things. 
LEE The pale evening star has Hecome as 
is pre a lona candle in a dark room; But ag 
> 2 we; putting our watches and cons 
= into discarded boots, -rolli yhetween 
> ‘blankets, a thousand more candlés are. 
| being lighted by Nature’s hand, 
~— Silence, The:cold air sweeps down 
‘from th> north. Leaves sing à soft 
Bong. And night’ has come, 
eet CÉRCHEL Fatvert DT NAS 
It is night once again. 


x5 


But: now the 


moon, the greatest lamp ‘of the. dky, - 


“hangs overhead, suprem> in its glory 
x ~ | and grandeur as 
Bergerac went forth into the night 
Ron : sword in hand and courage in heart. 
/ We pass through. valleys which aire 
» 0 0 dark in the shadows of . towering 
SE _ mountains. We climb to th> tops of 
| hilly covered with 
soft glow of moonlight. We see around 
"as a country of silver, blotched. with 
“patches oF the Br: nest Re Wig : 
gaze at 
“Silver fruit upon silver hee ees,” 

while 

“A harvest mouse goes scampering by 
7 With silver claws. ‘and ‘silver eye: 

| “And. movel>ss fish in ‘the waters 
ee Be gleam, TE RSS 
à By silver reeds in a giiver stream.” 
-' IDown in the lowlands we spy -un- 


face Shimmering With light, Waves 
roll silently. upon their ever changing 


+ : 
pe éme ee pe 


gave elfin craft with : fin crews, And 


te 
1 
4 
1 
i à 1 
’ a |: 
i 
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faces - of these Jakes liké | Endymion 


* did, or like the mermen of whom we : 


“read in our nursery days. 


Then. at last we hear the sp: nants | 


of real waters upon the rocks of a 
“mountain lac” and we know the day's 


ee < march is. at an end. A ‘pin-point f're 
| is lighted” on the each ;-blankets are 
bodies ‘cut through: 


: Spread; glistening 

clear waters, in w 
‘thousand fires caf 
afterwards, 


hich are reflected a 
heaven; 


Se despite the “oanyo- 


many 


>> «lutions of the earth's ‘surface, “sleep 


, comes to us, lying in the sant: under 
ROUE ET À canopy of*black, and ebld, and 
7 ver, 

: # * * ; * 
A soft glow first apperis 
‘east. Then the mountain 
, GCApped swith a burn 
Brows ever fiercsr as the approaching 
day pushes baal the 
night. War overhead the cry of a 
hunting ‘hawk breaks the stillness of 
morning. A flock Of duck  whier 
eA the atmosphere,- heading for 
the maishes. ‘Three loons, lughing 


the 
are 


in 
tops 
ns 


aie a — 
a 


coverings 


“tile fools, play on and under the sur= 
. face of the jake, till finally, like pow- 


— . “ 
a ‘he 


calling 


speed over 
and away, 


erful seaspiunes, they 
j top of the waters 
itheir weird cries, Hidden fysh, 
4 gearch of breakfast, make mysbic 
rings on the lake, while a light south 

wind drives playtul waivelettes to- 


— 


in 


d | et the grass, l'or eight hours we have 


once cool ‘hut now entrapped - 


‘Shadows lengthen. Whoravers wo: 
valleys, rolling sloped, 


— ~ 


when Cyrano de … 


that indesèribably — 


| “Mapped and unchartered lakes—fairy — 
‘takes of rolling mists, with their sur+ 


- shores. and no boats’ gail to and fro, 


descending we pass beneath the suc- 


and sOon | 


sil- 


red, which 


ok L 


‘ ESS 


ey 
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The Virtie: of Boot- 


Cleaning 
(continued from page one) 





Wilingly laid down the burdens of 
empire to plant cabbages and make 
 clocks, So it will ‘be with the boots 
cleaning of a man whose main walle 
-in life ig not in a Shoe-shine Parlour, 
But [ hold that its ‘chief merit, esq 
‘pecially to the; iyman {immersed - in 
books, 43 that it?: gives him an ap- 
preciable time for ‘quiet’ teflection. : 
While you are boot-cléaning you. do 
not have to think: much ‘of: what you 
are doing. Attar some. Rhactice (in 
the art, it becomes: almost instinc- 
tive, Brushing «' * off, laying’ on the 
“Nugget” ortithé. {Wren!;: and then 
the mad extillaration ofthe nai po= 
lish:: you coula | ‘almost’ do it in your 
aleep. And 40 You : Naturally tend to 
that rovine : mood: “Of reflectiyeness, 
‘which ig so irare in Our hurried lives. 
80 pleasurable and, so. revivifying, It: 
: it a time wen your mind ‘is not at a 
strain, and - 40: _ rambles ‘along the 


fields’. of miemuly, : not resting too 
long on oné spot, ‘put: pickine out 
here 


life, delight “in noble books or. loved 
pictures; and making. them for the. 
{ moment live once again: Or you may: 


plan schemes for the fuüuture!: not 
- hard ~and clear-cut techemes; but: 
half-dreams. which you may) ‘a. afters 


wards meet ! Weaving: themselves into 
your daily life ‘and. helping to make 
it ‘less the slave of routine to make 
it Sweeter. Or you . may think sud- 
-deniy of some — fruitful idem some 
thing that will-give virour and spirit 
to your writing or your lecturing -or 
whatever your ordinary business may: 
be, same errant. fancy, perhaps, which. 


and there: ‘delights in your past de 


| 
\ 


will help to gtorify your work, .and 12 


which you would not catch in’ ae 
studied moments,/ It-is ‘well ‘for ‘tier: 
mind, no tesa than forthe daiwa 
: to ‘bet. Te fts, ‘sometimes to ramble,: 
zily if you will, but at leñsti{n: an ‘un. 
organized and undiscplined way. 
And I am prepared to miainthing 
against all-comers that for that kind 
of rambling nothing 
acope- than your 
cleaning. Pre 
-Canada, to my! thinking, is fortun- 
ate in” Btill providing such oases in 
; the daity strenuous | ilife oases for re-: 
* flection, of which 4 I merely. singe 
out ‘the sübjept of th's paper as one 
of many. ‘such halting grounds for 
the mind: A | country which: is- still 
young and simple enough in its ways | 
to require its} men ‘and women to be 
brought directly : ‘into contact with. 
some Of the ‘labours on which elvi- 
lized. life * depends, instead of having: 
them all” borne vicariously: by special 
classes, —that country is, in that ve 
sPect, fortunate, ‘The subject L have 
chosen is a trifling one, may bé. 
You must of course so! to the country. 
parta of Canada to find the most . 
: satisfying examples of what I mean, 
examples of the men who havs lean=: 
ings to the ‘reflective life and yet 
find it- necessary, to do a certain a= 
: mount of: humdrum manual work. 
Louis Hemon, was able to write the: 
greatest” book: yet produced on the: 
habitants because, for the time,: he 
made himself one of them, and work- 
ed at his Maria Ghapdelaine in the 
intervalS of drivine cows off the 
garden and such Tike tasks. “But 
reneraliy the : time needed: for the. 
manual work iq still disproportionate 
in extent to the time devoted wholly 
to reftection and spiritual creation. 
But that will notatways be so. The 
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wards the land. 
And on 
quitoes,. 


a ee 
=a = 


and the biting of 
‘Lean sik capers. Wi uke. 
is alive from. tihe ‘Cup uf 
bhe mountain: tops, pours its’ ES où 
to the world. 

LAWRENCE WRIGHT. 
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‘the beach the hum Of moge 
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gives a better © 
necessary boot- - 


All Natur e : 


Of Universities 


(Continued from Page Ons) — 





Destress were intimately connected 


with the relation of Universities to ~ 


the Church, about which I shall have 
more to say when disoussing every- 
day life in Unverstties, Originally 
the prestige of certain “Studia” had 
caused the universal - acceptance of 
teachers anmed with ‘their degrees or 
licenses) 
-inttey incorporated , Universities as a 
pant of the ecclesiastical System, they 
also regulated which : ‘Studia s#ould 


| ; be: considered as À Universities, and 


ie gave them the right to call them- 


it | @elves. “Studia Generalia”’ their de- 


( ‘grees conferring the “jus ubique do- 


| -eendi,” ther right of. teaching every : 
. which 


(° where, In ‘Mediaeval. Europe, 
;-was, among the. higher orders, one 
unity. tals right was: quite valid and 

any ‘“studium generale" was compel- 
‘éd to! aocent the degree of another, 

| “When Europe gradually split up with 
the rise of. snationalism, and the uni: 
Versithos. gradually , lost their connet- 

“tion with. the * “and instead 

‘came under princely authority, the 

> Tight Litcewiise became restricted to 

the national realm. But the fact re- 
mains » that certain old and famous 


“2 universities to this day ‘retiain their 


prestige and their degrees still con- 
fer. an unofificial ‘jus ubique docen- 
di, ‘Whe shadow of goamlopoutanism 
stl clings to Universities. . 


It was customary,” as still in some 
Univensities, for senior Students to 
assist their Masters and perhaps give 
after-hours discussions on certain 
controvers%al topics. This Very na- 
tural practice is the origin of the Ba- 
Ghelor’s degree. When it first be- 
came ‘stereotyped it was known as 
| “determination, being the “putting 
an ‘end to absolute novitaitecy.” At 
‘Oxford it tended, to? be put later and. 
- later. in the Academic career until at. 
last it became the final-dgree, and 
_the M. A. become an expensive hon- 


vrary function, a condition, which 
survives ‘at Oxford and Cambridge 
today. In other places as a rule the | 


reverse was the case and ‘t fended to 
become. Ane eae iterate ie 
tion’, AE : eS 


A Menke Degree ‘had’ no more 


4 face value than its modern counter. 


part: "'Pags- -men”’ today are a con-: 
temptible product ‘of our, Universities. 
and in the Middlé Ages there were 
plenty of “Pass-men” In the first. 
place there were aS à rule nO «written 
examinations, andi! much of the en- 
. quiry was by the: aid of oaths: . one 
may reasonably assume some cCon-. 
siderable measure: of perjury. But. 
_Inost’ serious: were the  “dispensa- 
tions,” The Churda itself ‘had set 
this bad example: : Since it had made~ 
a corner in the individual conscience 
and had thus, acquired. theoretically 
exclusive. knowledge of food and 
evil, it proceeded : to make a good. 
thing out of the investment. Minute 
specifications of sin were contained. 


Le ms 


ee ess + ee 











period /ig approaching when, the man- 
ual labour for thinkers will. not be 
tno exclusive and. absorbing’ to in-- 
terfere with “the ‘ ‘best results from 
their, spiritual activities. For I have 


: little doubt that there will some day 


arise from the country-s‘de of Can- 
ada a ‘brèin-worker who has ‘stil 
to do ‘his wood-chopping,. his water- 
drawing, hig roof-mending, aye, and 


his boot-cleaning, :and who will find - 


that those very operations will in- 
‘sensibly stimulate him to write the 
great poem of Canada or paint hep 


great pictures,’ fhe man for whom 
Canada’ ig waiting to crown her. 


great achievements in. the practical. 
lifts, . aN ae tee 
Yes, indeed, there. is virt ue 


much 
in boot-cleanins, , 





When the Popes had def- : 


; _ tequirement had its price. 


y AE 
—Basil Williams 





Giacomo Puccini», à. 


x Ca 


“4 TOR UCCINI is dead and with nis - 
|: iP: passing one of the most ‘unique 
: ‘figurég in the realm of ‘musig 
ig gone. The «death of Giacomo Puccini 
means much to music lovers every- 
‘where, for not only does his charming 
Madame Butterfly” hold a firm ‘place 
in ‘the opera world but his other serious 
_æfforts\. La Tosca” and "La Boheme" 
have already taken a permanent, place | 
Among!” the famous operas of - the / + 
world.) “And Puccini is among the few! ee 
: great liqpinposers who lived to see his ‘— 
‘work take root everywhere, ; 
_ Hisse 


+ (+ 


. perfortsance of what. is probably. hig 
- most famous opera “Madame Butters: E + 
fly" the world : gradually came: to rea. cunt 
ogni the vigorous musicianly quate 
ities of the man and at hig death He’ 
stoo:: 38 one of the foremost. com~ 
posers) of. “opera: at the present time, 
>In “Tosca” we see’ the genius of Puce - 
© cini at ite best perhaps, for it took-a / 
“main Ÿ of his powers? to render into. 
sweet « ymusic the sordid libretto with ; 
~ ths tale’ ‘of crime and murder, RAA 


Pucbinl's . one - Venture with an: 
American theme, Belasco’ g “Girl Of” 
the Golden West” was not ‘quite the. 

. SUCCESS that he had anticipated and 
- after all it is in the Oriental world, in “ 
Japan, with its. Picturesque, colorfut 
life that he found his real inspiration 
> and moulded it into that exquisite 
sem in which Geraldine Farrar has 
made one of her most successful roles, 
I believe that wien his other works 
- have been forgotten “Madame Butter. -. 
Ify” will remain as Puccini’s great. | 
contribution to the operatic stage. +: 


Those: who saw in the composer à 


ss slowlÿ-maturine mugician, who, . 88 

> Verdi, wag with the passage of: ithe... 

| years Surpassing his own earlier et<: = 

t forts. Will indeed mourn his lose, 

ii for at ‘the age-of 66 death has robbed 
‘the world of-one of the few men it 
could. “not ‘afford | to loze, 


2}, 


/ ra LE, Edet 
aie fee ‘ 


A RT and Literature are, after all, 
and there ig Little use denying. 


it, ‘the last refuge and sanctuary, ina 
- world ruled hy machinery and senti= 
ment, of the free, wild, reckless, ir- 
responsible, anarohical imagination of 
such as! refuse to sacrifice their: own 
dreams for {the dreams—not leas : tis ; | 
lusive—6f the general. hierd. We have 2 
«to face ithe fact—hbitter and melan- 
SE though it may be—that'in bur, . 
Brent bourgeais dominated dembecra-' 
cles the majority of people would 
‘like to trample out the flame of per ri 
_nius altogether: trample iit “out 28, 
RAILS inimical to their peace. | 


“ me —John Cooper Powys . 
Mery Mahle Nala ER sea STE DST = 
in Canon Law, and equally minute 
-requiremets for salvation. But here 
game the catch, Each sin and each 
In earlier 
days price was in kind, viz, penance, — 
whlen was usually sufficiently uns 
Pont but pecuniarÿ penanCe came 
in with! Church decadence, and one 





~ might be “dispensed” of every ‘con- 


ceivable thing for its money value. 
The Universities copied the idea and 
requirements of attendance at lec. 
3 tures etc, were often dispensed for 
a money equivalent. - 
Today we no longer do that, but we 
still confer degrees upon men who 
know 40 percent of their subject, and 
1 feel it would be a little more hon 
est if we were admittedly open to 
plain Wire instead of; reversing the 
position and offer-ng Ag” a bribe ta 
forty percént pass which merely re- 
sults <n dituting the intrinsic value; of 
degrees, earned by hard. work and à 


intelligence, : : 


: A —Vesn! wsiano! Bey ican 


(To pe. concluded) 
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seed and hooted as was the: first : Se 
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